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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Imperial Conference has done some work during 
the week. According to Lord Elgin and the newspapers, 
it has already justified Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s assurance 
that it would not be a failure. Justification was 
easy; for the positive performance so far is a 
decision that the Conference shall be called Imperial 
and that it shall be permanent, meeting at intervals of 
four years. It is this provision for continuity that 
seems generally to be thought such a solid achieve- 
ment ; but in fact this was settled at the last Con- 
ference, and an alteration in the recurring period is all 
that has been done this year. On the negative side 
there is more to record. The proposal of an Imperial 
Council, with some powers, has been killed ; killed by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with the help of General Botha. 
Thus the one practical step towards further adminis- 
trative unity has been abandoned, and commercial 
preference becomes the last chance left to the Con- 
gg of doing anything towards Imperial consolida- 
ion. 


More imposing than the programme of work has 
n the programme of play. Of the daily festivities 
the Parliamentary luncheon in Westminster Hall and 
the Colonial Institute dinner are notable. The Prime 
Minister was in good form on Wednesday ; but he is 
always good, or at any rate he is very seldom not good, 
On these festive and non-party occasions. Nothing of 
course of any great importance could be said, but the 
tone was happy, neither florid nor cold. Incidentally 
Sir Henry very happily described members of Parlia- 
ment after an all-night sitting as half proud of them- 
selves and half ashamed. Every observer from outside 
must have noticed this. Mr. Balfour was reminded by 
gathering of the luncheon given in Westminster 
Hall to the French naval officers two years ago ; but 


this was a family, that a more formal, party. There 
were other differences—that quite delightful function 
‘0 honour of the French officers was admirably 


organised. 


At the Colonial Institute Mr. Deakin’s speech was 
a sotto voce protest against the secrecy of the Con- 
ference proceedings. It is a pity his speech has 
been so inadequately rted. Mr. Deakin referred 
sarcastically to little bits of paper containing the 
minimum of information finding their way through 
friendly crevices to the outer world. But, he said, if the 
Conference doors remain closed, happily those of the 
banqueting hall are open. Using his opportunity, he 
expressed frankly his profound disappointment that 
nothing is likely to be done to advance the cause of 
imperial trade. The mother-country and the colonies 
are considering military and naval arrangements which 
means that they are prepared to stand side by side in 
war. Yet in the arts of ce, in the commerce which 
is the very backbone of the people, they pass each 
other in the market-place as strangers, leaving to 
foreign competitors a free field. Well may Mr. Deakin 
confess that he does not understand the mother- 
country’s attitude on this subject. 


The great demonstration at the Albert Hall on 
Thursday must at least have shown Mr. Deakin and his 
colleagues that there is both enthusiasm and vitality 
in the tariff reform movement. Radicals and Free 
Importers, no longer able to urge that there is no Colo- 
nial offer, may seek in vain to belittle its importance. 
A message from Mr. Chamberlain urged that Great 
Britain should not be backward when “‘all the sister 
nations across the seas” are prepared to point the way. 
No doubt Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a sound prophet 
in declaring his profound conviction that if an appeal 
apart from party could be made to the British people 
= this issue, an overwhelming majority would vote 
or it. 


Time was when education in matters of Empire was 
said to be so sadly neglected that statesmen appointed 
to the Colonial Office had to ask where leading colonies 
might be found on the map. To-day statesmanship is 
keen to enlighten the young idea as to the past and the 
future of British dominions throughout the world. 
It must strike the intelligent foreigner as strange that 
such a meeting as that addressed by Lord Milner and 
Mr. Deakin in the Guildhall on Tuesday should be 
necessary. We boast of our Empire, and we do not 
teach our children elementary facts concerning it. If 
proof were wanting, Lord Mayor gave some instances 
of the hopeless ignorance lads in search of City 
engagements. It is true of all classes. At one of 
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our foremost girls’ schools a new girl from Ontario 
province was asked in all seriousness, only the other 
day, if she talked English. A fund headed by the 
Princess of Wales with 450 has been started for the 
promotion of Empire education, and the appeal has 
already been well answered. 


On the military side, Mr. Haldane at any rate made 
a big speech to the Conference. He has conceived the 
fine idea of co-ordinating all the Imperial military forces. 
But unfortunately there are many difficulties in the 
way. We should be very glad if a system of the 
interchange of British and colonial units could be de- 
vised. We fear it is almost unattainable. Still, much 
should come of his proposal to arrange for an inter- 
change of Staff officers. He proposes that colonial 
officers should be sent to serve on the General Staff, 
and that we should send Staff officers to serve in the 


colonies. 


Mr. Haldane got his Bill through the House with 
some ease, so far as numbers went; but there was 
quite a considerable rebellion on his own side, or at 
any rate amongst men who usually support the Govern- 
ment. The Socialist wing of the Labour party object 
to the scheme because they object to any regular army. 
But the real opposition in the country will not be on 
grounds of that sort nor from those quarters. It will 
come from the volunteers, most of whom have no idea 
of having their volunteering made business, while nearly 
all of them object to the sinking of their local signi- 
ficance and independence. Mr. Wyndham’s amendment 
was supported by Mr. Balfour, but only 109 members 
voted for it. In our view it was a mistake to move a 
front-bench amendment at all. The scheme has good 
points, and can but help forward compulsory service. 
_ It was an odd slip for Mr. Haldane, the great lawyer, 
to speak of martial law in reference to the volunteers. 
Of course he meant military law. 


We remember being told by one of the audience 
of a supreme oratorical effort in the old days of hust- 
ings. The Tory spoke continuously from 10 a.«. till 
2 P.M., whereupon the Whig candidate, following at 
about 3 P.M., spoke on practically till nightfall. Such 
horrors are not perpetrated at elections to-day, but if 
anyone supposes that the age of the giants of talk 
has quite gone let him study the performances of Mr. 
Haldane. A single issue of the ‘‘ Times” a few days 
ago had practically a page of Mr. Haldane, if we may 
lump together the Army speech and the Conference 
speech. Mr. Haldane is always well worth following, 
but we do submit that statesmen ought to show some 
mercy and kindness towards their listeners and readers. 
Mr. Asquith must have been covertly ‘‘ getting at” 
Mr. Haldane when he deplored the effect on members 
of the bad example of his long Budget speech. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in Committee on the Budget, 
made the inelasticity of our taxation resources the 
text of an effective plea for tariff reform. His argu- 
ment was met, of course, with the customary assurance 
that the one way to destroy British prosperity is to 
adopt the fiscal methods in favour with every other 
country in the world—except Turkey. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that the attempt to distinguish 
between earned and unearned incomes must introduce 
fresh anomalies and impose unfair burdens. Is the 
widow in receipt of an annuity, from which she tries 
to save something for her children, to be classed with 
the taxpayer whose income will be handed on? He 
put some very awkward posers to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer ; who admitted doubts as to the justice of 


applying the abatement allowed, in the case of an 
income under £700 a year, part earned part unearned, 
wholly to the earned part. We do not think the 
Budget grows in popularity. 


Auberon Herbert was looked on as a crank because 
he held openly that people ought not to pay taxes unless 
of their own free will. But how many tax-payers are 
not at heart, secretly, Auberon Herberts? Mr. Asquith, 


wounded by the ingratitude of those tax-payers he has 
relieved. Not a man or woman thanks him for his 
kindness in remitting the threepence—whereas he is 
beset by tax-payers who are furious because some- 
body has got threepence off whilst they have got 
nothing off. The fact is a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can never expect gratitude. The Treasury is the last 
office a man should go to if he is hungry for this. 


We cannot take the back-to-the-land demonstrations 
which the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill addressed 
on Saturday quite seriously. First, the places of 
gathering are fatal to perfect gravity. The Holborn 
Restaurant—was it not here that the most famous and 
most fruitless of all back-to-the-land debates was held, 
when Mr. Gladstone was secured as a speaker, and a 
large number of genuine yokels were hired, smock- 
frocks and all, for the occasion? And then Mr, 
Churchill holding forth on the same theme at Drury 
Lane Theatre, the house of pantomime—no, we cannot, 
with the enthusiastic Radicals of Bouverie and Stone- 
cutter Streets, regard last Saturday as an epoch- 
making day in the annals of the English villager. 
There was not a strong enough smell of Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘‘natural small holder” about Holborn and 
Drury Lane on Saturday. 


The gatherings, it is said, were ‘‘ representive of all 
shades. of Liberal and Labour opinion”. To talk 
sympathetically of poor people and of the pains of 
“land hunger” just after {you have risen from a sub- 
stantial meal in a London restaurant appeals more to 
the sense of humour than anything else. Sir John 
Brunner presided at this luncheon in behalf of the 
land-hungry ; and one cannot help thinking that the 
average English villager would much rather have a 
share in Sir John’s own commercial undertakings than 
he would in the pleasant but profitless pursuit of farm- 
ing in England. 


May the tenants of Lord Carrington not be inundated 
with begging-letters and charity calls after the way in 
which the Prime Minister last Saturday enlarged on 
their prosperity? ‘‘ Perfect hives of industry and 
prosperity” are the words he used of these fortunate 
people. Lord Lansdowne, in the debate in the Upper 
House on Thursday, made light of this and of the whole 
land-reform talk. Lord Carrington’s tenants at any 
rate, we may conclude, were not in any pressing 
need of the threepence in the shilling which Mr. 
Asquith is remitting on earned incomes. For the 
rest, we must say that the Prime Minister’s refer- 
ences to sport—a subject that is closely connected 
with all these land-reform questions—were both good- 
natured and broad-minded. He clearly has little 
sympathy with those who regard the rearing of the 
‘* sacred bird” as an impious habit and who hate fox- 
hunting—not so much because it pains the fox as 
because it pleases the hunter. Speaking of the “‘ sports- 
man’s point of view ” he declared : ‘‘ I do not deprecate or 
denounce it, for it is perfectly reasonable and, within 
proper limits, perfectly harmless and indeed creditable 
and admirable.” Not the Toriest of Tory politicians 
ever gave the moderate sportsman a kinder lift than 
this. 


The Home Rule party in Parliament do not care a 
rap for the welfare of Ireland when it conflicts with 
their political ambitions. After the debate on Sir 
Horace Plunkett in the House on Wednesday night, tt 
is idle to overlook this plain thing. The success 
Sir Horace Plunkett is not questioned sincerely by 4 
single responsible person. The ‘‘ Times” has always 
opposed Sir Horace, and it is not inclined to abate its 
hostility towards him as a politician even to-day. But 
in so many words it admits that he has served Ireland 
greatly by his administrative work. The Ulster men- 
bers have had very serious differences with him, yet they, 
too, are clearly of the ‘‘ Times’ ”’ opinion in this matter. 
Mr. Lonsdale’s interruption in the debate, which an 
Mr. Dillon, helped to show that the North of Ireland 
is no longer really hostile to Sir Horace Plunkett. 


in his reply to Budget criticisms on Monday, was 


Finally there are the Liberals: no fewer than twenty- 
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seven of them went into the Lobby against the 
Nationalists. Mr. Stopford Brooke and Sir F. Chan- 
ning led the revolt. Altogether this was a useful 
debate and result from a Unionist point of view. 


The Government made it pretty clear in this debate, 
as in others, that they think highly of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s work for Ireland; and Mr. Birrell did not 

ield to the demands of the Nationalists—we half doubt 
indeed whether the rank and file of his party would have 
suffered him to doso. Sofarso good. But there is an 
apologetic way, an anxious air of explanation, about the 
Government in the matter which is not at all heroic. 
Only wait patiently ‘‘a few days”, says Mr. Birrell in 
effect, ‘‘ or ”"—revising himself—‘‘ a month at most, and 
the report of the inquiry will be out, and then no doubt 
you will see the last of this poacher on your preserves ”. 
A clearer and a baser instance of the sacrifice of 
‘* efficiency ” to party greed and spite has not been seen 
for a long while in this country. Every Liberal who 
prides himself on being ‘‘a business man”, and who 
sets the prosperity and welfare of the country above 
party objects, must be disgusted by this attack on 
Sir Horace Plunkett. He has not waited for the report 
The debate decided him at once to ask the Government 
to name a date for his retirement, and on Friday the 
announcement was made that it had been fixed for 
Whitsuntide. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell will make a record if he 
proves the undoing of two successive Ministries, taken 
from opposite sides of the House. He was certainly a 
stumbling-block and rock of offence to the Unionist 
Government, and if rumours—very persistent rumours— 
are not very wide of the mark, he is not exactly a 
peace-maker to their successors. It is very possible 
that, like Helen of Troy, Sir Antony is the hapless agent 
of the gods to bring destruction on both political 
houses, having no desire to do harm to anyone, but 
being encumbered with convictions. Sir Antony’s 
position is almost pathetic; he goes too far for one 
Government and cannot go far enough for another. 
Ulster was offended the first time and now it is Mr. 
Redmond ; he is not pleased at Sir Antony’s police 
stand. Will the Government have to throw him to 
the—Nationalists ? 


The Welsh Church Commission had perhaps better 
be disestablished and disendowed, if the members can- 
not agree about their duties and rights. Mr. S. T. 
Evans and company having ‘‘huffed away”, as a 
seventeenth-century man might have put it, enter Mr. 
Brynmor Jones and friends in their stead. So the 
quarrel seemed botched up, and there was the promise 
of a new and more friendly start. But, appointing the 
new members, the Government appear to have com- 
mitted an indiscretion; for—so it is stated with 
appearance of truth—the Government did not trouble 
to inform the Chairman and his friends of its choice 
of new members. A curious lapse on the part of the 
Government. It is to be hoped that the result will not 
lead to three more secessions. 


We notice that the Liberal press is displeased because 
at a Conservative banquet at Leeds on Tuesday the 
toast of the Houses of Parliament was responded to by 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s opponent, who is not an M.P. 
It is pointed out that so far, indeed, from being an 
M.P. is Mr. Samuel that he was beaten by Mr. 
Gladstone at the last election by no fewer than 4,608 
votes. This is so, and it is curious to contrast these 
fine figures with the view a considerable section of the 
Liberal party takes of Mr. Gladstone as Home Secretary 
to-day. Where would he be on a list of the members 
of the Government in the order of their success, a list 
made by the rank and file of the party? We fancy he 
might be at the bottom of such a poll, despite the great 
majority at Leeds. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has rightly been made a Privy 
Councillor. If naked ability were the supreme or sole 
cachet for the Cabinet, obviously he would to-day be in 
the Cabinet and Mr. McKenna or Mr. Harcourt—or 

h—out of it; but then naked ability is not, and 
never has been, anything save one and an important 
qualification which is considered by Cabinet-makers 


together with other gifts and claims. Because we 
dislike Mr. Churchill’s style in politics, we do not 
therefore grudge him political honour and high place 
whilst his side is in office. It is convenient and 
desirable from the Opposition point of view that the 
bitterest and ablest members of a party in power should 
be high up in the Government. The business of an 
Opposition is simpler and more straightforward when 
the most important offices are filled by the real leaders 
rather than by figureheads. 


Popular agitation is sometimes successful, and 
deserves to be. This is the case with the dismissals 
from Woolwich Arsenal. The dismissals were going 
on, and another 1,200 men would have been turned 
off at the end of the month. But the Govern- 
ment have taken to thinking in the interval—Mr. 
Haldane had not thought before, though it is his 
speciality—and they have proposed a plan which has 
been accepted by the whole body of Woolwich work- 
men. They are to work five days a week instead of 
six. This will involve a loss of four or five shillings a 
week to the workmen who would not have been dis- 
missed ; but they save their fellow-workmen from ruin. 
The Liberal newspapers are representing this as a 
master-stroke of the Government. It is, in fact, a 
complete condemnation of their thoughtless and reck- 
less action in making wholesale dismissals. They. 
thought of nothing but hand-to-mouth economies, and 
they have been pulled up sharp. They have not 
achieved wisdom, they have had it forced upon them. 


In France the manufacture of strikes seems to be the 
principal industry at this moment. Hardly any employ- 
ment is free from them ; but there is none ona very large 
scale, though there is a look about them as if efforts 
were being made to bring about a general strike. Many 
of them, such as the strikes of sailors, bring the 
strikers under special penal laws, and this involves the 
Government in prosecutions which are resented by its 
advanced Radical and Socialist supporters. If the 
Civil servants have not actually exercised their asserted 
right to strike, they are in conflict with the Government 
about it. They are fierce against the proposed legisla- 
tion preventing them from joining the trade unions ; 
and this awaits the Government as an extremely diffi- 
cult question when the Chamber meets again. The 
anti-militarist movement is spreading in the army and 
navy and the docks andarsenals. There is every reason 
to believe that the explosion on the ‘‘ Jena” is one 
amongst many symptoms of the increasing insubordina- 
tion. The official report ascribes it to deliberate mali- 
cious intention. 


M. de Martens’ letter which we noticed last week 
appears to have led to incidents which for the time 
being have settled the rumours about the dissolution of 
the Douma. Both M. Stolypin and M. Golovin, the 
President of the Douma, have had interviews with the 
Tsar, and the result of them has been to remove at 
the end of the week the impression which prevailed at 
the beginning that dissolution was imminent. The report 
had spread that several reactionary Ministers were to be 
introduced into the Ministry. These interviews have 
removed the threatened danger to M. Stolypin’s position 
and to the Douma. There have been debates on the 
treatment of prisoners at Riga. Very sensational 
accounts have been published in Russian and English 
papers ; and the Government has suspended various 
officials pending trial, at the same time describing 
these accounts as “‘ highly coloured ”, which is not at 
all unlikely. M. Stolypin has sent instructions to the 
provincial governors as to pogroms against the Jews, 
which he has learned have been organised for Easter, 
May 5. He insists on their being prevented. 


By a process of exhaustion the Wreck Commissioner 
has found that the one sole cause for the wreck of the 
‘* Berlin” was an error of judgment on the part of the 
captain. Mathematically, we suppose, this can be 
demonstrated in court. Could it have been demon- 


strated on the bridge that just so much wind and tide 
and sea made it foolhardy to attempt the entrance of 
the harbour ? 
not an automatic calculating machine. 


The cleverest and the bravest man is 
It is a truism 
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to say a captain must not run unnecessary risk from 
over-confidence or from a desire to please those whom 
he serves, and the court does not say this was the 
‘‘ Berlin” captain’s fault. It has no value as a guide 
in particular circumstances. The strong and capable 
take risks and win, and the desire to please has been 
the motive of many great feats. 


An important statement was made by the Lord 
Chancellor during the discussion of his Judicature Bill, 
which is to enable the Court of Appeal to sit in three 
divisions, with two judges in each. This measure is 
supported by Lord Halsbury and Lord Alverstone 
entirely as an emergency Bill. This is all it is; it 
cannot be permanent, and besides, other systematic 
legal reforms of the Courts are needed. The importance 
of the Chancellor’s statement is that he admits this for 
the first time. But he has not got very far. He only 
‘** contemplates considering them without delay”. It 
is disappointing to find he has not any more positive 
opinions. 


By the way, he has again explained his views on 
the appointment of magistrates, at greater length but 
with as much emphasis as he did in the famous 
letter to his Liberal friends who wanted him to 
appoint Liberals, if suitable, and if not, then Liberals 
at any rate. The Lord Chancellor is eminently fair. 
He recognises that the Conservative complexion of 
the Bench has not been brought about by deliberate 
partisanship, but by circumstances. He is in a new 
situation, as the property qualification has been 
abolished. It seems to widen his choice, but in fact it 
is not so wide as it seems. He would like to appoint 
more of his own party, but their fitness is not prima 
facie so evident as that of the men under the old 
régime. The lords-lieutenant are very willing to help 
him, and he will not join his Liberal friends in abusing 
them. There might, he thinks, be a better system of 
recommending aspirants, but as yet he has not dis- 
covered it. Nor will he, perhaps, so long as he acts 
on his own principles and not on those of blustering 
partisans. 


We suppose most baronets will approve of the re- 
commendations in the report of the Committee appointed 
about eighteen months ago to consider what should be 
done to preserve the status of the baronetage. It is 
proposed that a Roll be kept at the Home Office, which 
will be prepared in consultation with the heraldic 
officers of the three kingdoms. If the Home Secretary 
has any difficulty about any claimant he may refer it to 
the law officers, and they, if they think fit, to a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Such a Roll is the pre- 
liminary to safeguarding the baronetcy from false 
claimants. There was a difference of opinion on the 
Committee whether present holders should be bound to 
prove their title strictly, but it has been wisely recom- 
mended to leave this to the discretion of the King’s 
advisers. When there has been no authoritative 
register there is a good case for recognising pre- 
scription. Entering on the Roll would not of course 
in itself make an indefeasible title. On petition or as 
the result of a decision at law the Roll might be rectified. 
On first enrolment there would be no fees; but sub- 
sequently some fees will be charged for the necessary 
expenses. It is fortunate for the scheme that the 
Exchequer will have nothing to pay. 


Bioscope entertainments are often amusing, but they 
are becoming degraded, used to hash-up imaginary 
horrors to gratify a vulgar public’s lust of sensa- 
tion. It can hardly be conceived that a train- 
wrecking scene would be ‘‘ faked” up for the delecta- 
tion of a music-hall. And yet this was done ona siding 
of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway at 
Stoats Nest, the station-master and driver taking part 
in the performance, though the chiefs of the railway 
had no knowledge of it. The facts came out at an 
inquest, for it happened that one of the men who were 
taking the pictures was killed. There ought to be a 
censorship of such things. They are as debasing 
as immoralities in language. Human agony traded 
in for amusement and profit! Talk about Roman 


HONEYED HUSKS., 


“ INNERS, luncheons ; luncheons, dinners ”—this 
is said to have been the cynical comment of 
General De Wet upon the Colonial Ministers’ pro- 
gramme in London. When the Englishman wishes to 
seem hospitable he dines, but in these interminable 
junkettings we are apt to forget not only our own 
national and Imperial dignity but the dignity also of 
our guests, and the serious purpose that has brought 
them over the seas. We are certainly doing our best 
to paralyse whatever power for good the Imperial 
Conference has, and we are playing right into the 
hands of those, whoever and wherever they may be, 
who want to see the assembly of 1907 end in smiles 
and cigar-smoke. For while we are drowning the 
nation’s guests in champagne, grave developments are 
afoot. The ‘‘little précis slipped out day by day 
between some trembling crevice’’, to use Mr. Deakin’s 
phrase, enables Lord Elgin and his colleagues to cover 
up the real gravity of the situation into which the 
British Empire is being left to drift, and all the glamour 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s oratory and General Botha’s 
acclaim of the complete self-government he has so 
easily won are useless to keep us on the road to unity 
if we lay nerveless hands upon the great opportunity 
that is now ours. 
Let us see in plain English where we stand. We 
are bidden congratulate ourselves upon the decision 
of the Conference to call itself Imperial and to assemble 
every four years under the nominal presidency of 
the Prime Minister. The act of perpetuation is 
nothing new: it was formally decided upon at the 1902 
Conference. The word ‘‘ Imperial” is approximately ac- 
curate in a geographical sense, but the Conference is to be 
judged by its deeds and not by its adjective. And as for 
the ex-officio presidency of the Prime Minister it might 
have meant a good deal if coupled with Mr. Deakin’s 
proposal to remove the Conference from the responsible 
executive control of the Colonial Secretary and place it 
under that of the Prime Minister. But as things are, 
all that the ex-officio presidency of the Prime Minister 
implies in practice is that instead of addressing the 
Conference on the opening day from the chair at the 
right hand of the President, as Lord Salisbury did at 
former Conferences and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man did last week, the Prime Minister will say what 
he has to say from the chair itself. We hardly know 
how to measure so momentous a change. Under the 
guidance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Botha the 
Conference rejected any semblance of an Imperial 
Council representative of the responsible Governments 
of the Empire in their executive capacities, and so barred 
the way to an effective administrative unity in which 
freedom from meddlesome interference might have 
been ensured, while the free ventilation of the colonial 
points of view would perhaps have saved a repetition 
of such blundering and perilous incidents as the New 
Hebrides Convention, the Alaskan award and the 
Newfoundland modus vivendi. The new and special 
Colonial Office secretariat will and can do nothing to 
steer the Empire clear of these rocks. The gentlemen 
of the Colonial Office type who are to control it 
under the directing hand of a Lord Elgin will never 
venture one inch outside their purely secretarial func- 
tions ; if they did, the only result would be to leave 
them and their secretariat high and dry and make the 
self-governing colonies more than ever determined 
to use none other than their own existing channels 
of diplomatic approach—the Colonial Representatives 
in London. Indeed we fully expect, as the one useful 
outcome of this part of the Conference deliberations, 
to see Sir Charles Tupper’s suggestion carried out 
and each of the offices of the Colonial High Com- 
missioners in London created a department of its own 
Colonial Government, under the control of a High 
Commissioner who is both a Privy Councillor here in 
England and a colonial Cabinet Minister. Full execu- 


tive responsibility would thus be brought to bear upon 
the intercommunications of colony and mother-country, 
and that way alone progress in Imperial administrative 
unity lies. 

Similarly in regard to defence the importance of the 


holidays ! 


decision of the Conference lies less in what it has 
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accepted than in what it has rejected. Lord Tweedmouth 
made’ much at the Royal Colonial Institute dinner on 
Wednesday of the idea of a single control in Imperial 
defence. He insisted upon the necessity of a united 
Army and Navy, ‘not one broken into fragments”. 
So far as after-dinner oratory has permitted us glimpses 
of the real doings of the Conference, Dr. Jameson and 
Dr. Smartt stand practically alone in support of this 
fundamental principle. They desire the colonies to 
recognise not only the privileges and advantages of 
British citizenship but its obligations as well ; and they 
apparently see in that aspiration no detraction from 
colonial freedom of action in colonial affairs. To them 
indeed its chief appeal would seem to be the promise it 
gives of some measure of colonial control in Imperial 
affairs of vital colonial concern. But when Dr. Smartt 
puts forward his views Sir Wilfred Laurier calls him 
‘‘more of a warrior than I am myself” ; he indulges 
in gasconade about the ‘‘ vortex of militarism” ; 
and Sir Frederick Borden begs us be content 
with ‘‘ strong feelings of sentiment and love”, and 
go cheerfully on with the payment of the Imperial bill. 
We do not forget the domestic obstacles which any 
Canadian Ministry finds in its way when striving to 
act up to its duty towards the Empire; but we still 
refuse to believe that this is the last word of self- 
respecting colonial citizenship. The little that Lord 
Tweedmouth and Mr. Haldane can accomplish in the 
unification of naval and military methods here and in 
the colonies is to be cordially welcomed. No British 
Government would dream of putting pressure upon 
colonial Ministries and peoples. They must judge for 
themselves what best befits their needs and their 
obligations, but as has been well said they cannot 
expect to reach the full measure of a family partnership 
if they remain content with the attainments of a family 
nursery. 

It is not, however, upon the constitution of the 
Conference nor upon the equipment of effective Imperial 
defence that the attention of the people of England and 
the colonies is chiefly fixed at the present moment. 
The Empire exists for something more than defence. 
It is well, if we can, to give the Empire a brain for the 
Army and a brain for the Navy, but it is folly to neglect 
to give it a brain for the commerce and shipping upon 
which both the Army and Navy subsist, and without 
which they have no meaning or purpose. Are we, asks 
Mr. Deakin, to stand side by side on the fields of battle 
and pass each other as strangers in the fields of com- 
merce? Is the united intelligence of the Empire to 
concentrate upon the arts of war and to neglect the 
arts of peace? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Com- 
missioners may well pause on their way to The Hague 
to answer that question. There is no longer an attempt 
to disguise the peril of the policy of drift to which our 
Government is committed. On behalf of the Canadian 
Ministry it is frankly announced in the Canadian Senate 
that even before the Imperial Conference has discussed 
the question of preferential trade—so sure is Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier of a refusal of British reciprocity—Canadian 
on ar have been proceeding with France, Germany, 
taly and Austria. Their purpose is avowed. It is to 
admit these foreign nations to a share of the British 
preference in Canadian markets, to begin, in fact, the 
undoing of the preference which has alone enabled us 
to face foreign competition in Canadian markets. So 
soon as Lord Elgin says the ‘‘ No” of the British 
Ministry and the Conference closes its doors, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier proceeds to Paris and then to Rome 
and other capitals to conclude a series of reciprocal 
bargains which will not only lessen the preference 
upon which the development of our Canadian trade is 
absolutely dependent, but may also block the way to 
British reciprocity when, in the words of the ‘‘ Montreal 
Star”, the British electorate wakes from the stupor of 
1906. Five years ago Canada gave the motherland a first 
chance. If the pettiest of foreign nations had made us the 
offer Canada made to the British Government in 1902, 
our Ministers would within twenty-four hours have 
been in earnest and grateful consultation with the 
Government of that nation. We did not even pay 
Canada the compliment of refusing her offer. e 
British Government simply ignored it, and has ignored 
it ever since, although every manufacturer knows that 


preference means just the difference between stagnation 
and progress in the most promising of all our markets. 
The boon we spurn other nations gladly seize, and we 
are to be fed more and more upon the husks of after- 
dinner oratory. 


MR. ASQUITH’S MISTAKE. 


HE more Mr. Asquith’s income-tax proposal is 
looked at the less it is liked. The two essential 
qualities of a successful tax are justice and simplicity. 
Mr. Asquith’s reduction of 3d. on earned incomes under 
42,000 offends the sense of justice of a great many 
people ; and it can only be worked at the cost of great 
trouble and annoyance. The first thing which a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must consider in laying on or 
taking off a tax is the taxable capacity of the subjects of 
his experiment. It is by no means the business of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to actas a kind of glorified 
schoolmaster, awarding prizes for industry here, and 
meting out fines for indolence there. The moral arith- 
metic of society is a far more complicated affair than 
that. The taxable capacity of the various members of 
society, while it should be coldly and scientifically cal- 
culated, requires the nicest knowledge of the world to 
determine. The member of society who presents the 
greatest taxable capacity to the levies of the Government 
is unquestionably the professional man—using the term 
in its widest sense as an income-earner—in the prime 
of life. The member of society who presents the least 
taxable capacity is, with equal certainty, the person 
who lives on the interest of capital, and the fact that 
the majority of such persons are women only fortifies 
the argument. Misled by the false analogy of the 
schoolroom, Mr. Asquith lays the heaviest burthen on 
those least able to bear it, while he relieves the strong 
and successful. Strength and success have their 
reward in this world, and there is no need for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to augment them. But 
strength and success are not the only factors of taxable 
capacity: an equally important factor is the certainty 
or uncertainty of the income. A police magistrate, a 
county court judge, a permanent Government official, 
the director of four or five large corporations, many 
bank-managers and managing directors of companies 
draw incomes of between £1,500 and £2,000 a year 
which nothing but death or misconduct can alter. On the 
other hand, the fluctuations and insecurity of incomes 
derived from investments, whether in breweries or 
railways, in bank shares or trust companies, are only 
too familiar to most of us. Yet the weaker and female 
members of society, living on variable and often pre- 
carious investments, are to pay 1s.; while the lusty 
occupants of life-monopolies are to pay 9d. in the pound. 
There never was a more deliberate and dangerous 
disregard of that cardinal principle of taxation, 
taxable capacity, than this Budget of Mr. Asquith. 
Nothing can excuse or even explain it, except the 
above-mentioned notion of rewards and punishments, 
which comes so naturally to the Nonconformist mind, 
for even Oxford has not drilled the dissenter out ot 
Mr. Asquith. Let us examine this idea for a moment. 
The Socialist, who is nothing if not logical, migh 
consistently propose to punish people who do not 
work, because he thinks ‘‘la propriété c’est le vol”. 
According to his view, the inheritor of land or 
money is a robber, who ought to be robbed by 
society, and ‘‘ whipp’d to the laborious task of 
bread”. But Mr. Asquith disclaims being a Socialist, 
and therefore we can reason with him. These 
heirs of small patrimonies, for the most part 
women, are those for whose protection and comfort 
previous generations of workers have toiled and 
schemed and saved. Upon what principle of distri- 
butive justice does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fine them as moral delinquents? We warn Mr. 
Asquith that he is striking at the root of all acquisition 
when he proposes to penalise the objects of the noblest 
self-denial. It may be argued that women with in- 
herited incomes are fit subjects for exemption, but not 
men. Where would the science, arts and litera- 
ture of this country be without the men who have 
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succeeded to a competence? Not to engage in business 
is sometimes the highest wisdom. 

There remains to be considered the annoyance which 
the abatement will impose upon busy men by reason of 
loss of time and unpleasant investigation. Nine- 
tenths of the taxable income is tapped at its source. 
The secretary of the company must deduct the full 
income-tax of 1s. from the cheque or dividend-warrant 
which he posts tothe shareholder. The recipient, when 
he has collected his full income less the 15. tax, will then 
have to procure a form, giving a detailed account of 
his income from all sources, and applying for an abate- 
ment. When he has done this, he will probably have 
to appear at some distant office before a surveyor or 
commissioner. Only those who have gone through the 
worry of claiming the present reduction can have any 
notion what it means. Even with incomes of less than 
4700 most people pay a solicitor or accountant to 
relieve them of the bother. Mr. Asquith, still in the 
rdle of the schoolmaster, thinks it is good for people to 
exert themselves in claiming their rights, and argues 
that if the persons with incomes between £160 and 

700 have to spend time and trouble on the matter, 
there is no reason why the persons with incomes between 
£700 and £2,000 should not do likewise. We reply 
that the time and trouble expended on such a business 
are pure loss, to the individual and the State ; that the 
tax which imposes all this labour and annoyance is a 
clumsy and unscientific tax; and that Mr. Asquith’s 
reform more than doubles the area of the inquisitor’s 
power. We wish to say nothing disrespectful or 
slighting of people with incomes of less than £700 a 
year; but it is generally the fact that the time of a man 
who earns £1,500 a year is worth double that of a man 
who earns #700 a year. We pointed out last week 
that as you approach the £2,000 limit the reluctance of 
the professional man to make a detailed disclosure of 
his income increases. With all deference to a very 
worthy class of citizens, when a man is making less 
than £700 a year in a profession it cannot much matter 
who knows it. But the case is very different when a 
man is making £1,700 or £ 1,800 a year as a doctor or 
a barrister. To such a man it is generally so important 
to be thought by the world to be making over £2,000 
a year that we are convinced the majority of pro- 
fessional men in that situation will not claim the reduc- 
tion. For some reason or another, £2,000 a year is 
the Rubicon of success, and everybody wants his 
neighbour to believe that he has crossed it. Very well, 
says Mr. Asquith ; if these persons do not like to claim 
the abatement the revenue will be the gainer. We are 
not so sure of that. When men think a tax unjust and 
inquisitorial, they will evade it by every means in their 
power. There are plenty of brain-workers who will 
not claim the 3d. but who will save it all the same—in 
other ways. It is bad business for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to harass and exasperate the brains of 
the country. If the operations of the income-tax sur- 
veyors are pushed much further, there will be an 
outburst of anger which will surprise Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues. Lastly, there is the physical impossi- 
bility in a vast number of cases of defining an earned 
income. Mr. Austen Chamberlain mentioned the case 
of a man who manages his own estate, or farms some 
of his land. We know a Scotch laird who has no less 
than three big farms under his own management. We 
also mentioned the case of a man who makes an income 
by buying and selling securities. When taxation is 
unjust in principle and unworkable in practice, it is 
unreasonable to complain of the ingratitude with which 
it is received. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


M® HALDANE has, as usual, been lavish of 
information as to the details of his scheme. 
But it is odd that in his latest speech in the House 
he should have made no allusion to the County Com- 
mittees to be created by his Bill. Does this mean 


that he has already found out that his ideals in 
this connexion are shadowy and unworkable? He 
appears also somewhat to have modified his views as 
to the treatment of the yeomanry. 


In any case this 


force is still to have a long lease of life under present 
conditions. But in the near future many things may 
happen ; and judging by the fate of previous schemes 
to reform or alter the military forces, we are by no 
means sanguine yet that all Mr. Haldane’s proposals 
will reach reality. Mr. Wyndham’s amendment we 
consider a mistake. We admit that as it stands, and 
without the aid of compulsion, the scheme before 
Parliament thoroughly deserves all the adverse criti- 
cism which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Arnold-Forster applied 
to it. But we hold that, as paving the way for the 
introduction of some system of compulsion, it was un- 
wise for the Unionist party to oppose it. Without 
compulsion it is clearly unworkable. But we consider 
that it provides adequate machinery for introducing 
compulsion in the future, an issue which is now 
freely and generally discussed—a great advance on the 
former attitude adopted by statesmen and press. How- 
ever, we are glad that the official Opposition did not 
vote against the second reading of the Bill, though 
we can quite understand why the Labour members 
did so. 

Public memory is so short-lived, and schemes of Army 
reform have of late years been so numerous and com- 
plicated, that it is advisable briefly to set out once 
more the salient features of Mr. Haldane’s scheme. 
The main feature of the scheme is that in future our 
military forces are to be organised into two lines, an 
expeditionary force and a territorial army, instead of 
into three lines, regulars, militia, and volunteers, as 
has hitherto been the case. We are now to organise 
the first line into a field force of 150,000 men, 
destined for service abroad, composed of five big 
infantry divisions of three brigades each, and four 
cavalry brigades. The militia as such is to dis- 
appear. Part of that force, or what Mr. Haldane 
terms the professional element, is to go to form 
depét battalions—line recruits going straight to their 
home battalions—which will furnish special contin- 
gents to reinforce the regular Army. They are to 
have an initial training of six months, and a short 
annual one afterwards: the training of these to be 
carried out throughout the whole year, and not, as 
at present with the militia, for a continuous period of 
one month. The remainder of the militia is to form part 
of the territorial army for home defence. The volun- 
teers are to form the main nucleus of the territorial 
army, all the machinery and financial responsibility 
being taken over by the War Office, and the men to 
receive the pay of regular soldiers whilst training. 
These must undertake the responsibility of being called 
up for six months on the outbreak of a big war. The 
yeomanry are in future only to receive the pay of 
regular cavalrymen, and become the mounted force of 
the territorial army. Special contingents for the expe- 
ditionary force are also to be found for the cavalry, 
artillery, and departmental services, to be enlisted on 
what is termed the militia basis. We must also, of 
course, remember that Mr. Haldane last year reduced 
the regular Army by 20,000 men, abolishing at the 
same time eight highly efficient infantry battalions. 
Let us now look on the scheme from Mr. Balfour's 
standpoint that compulsion is out of the question, and 
that Mr. Haldane’s scheme must be taken on its merits 
without that alternative. Of course we agree with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in thinking that the reduction of 
the Army was altogether indefensible ; though for this 
perhaps it would be unfair to blame Mr. Haldane 
entirely. Circumstances were too strong for him ; and 
we have little doubt that he regretted the reduc- 
tion as much as we do. His proposed treatment of 
the militia again is clearly a mistake, if the voluntary 
system is to continue. It is true, as Mr. Haldane in 
effect tells us, that no man or force can serve two 
masters well. In modern times the militia has existed 
largely as a feeding source for the line, supplies 
12,000 recruits annually, and also gives up to it 
the majority of its junior officers. So it is impos- 
sible that the militia from its own standpoint should be 
a satisfactory force. But the line cannot get on with- 
out it. Still the fact remains that, in spite of these 
disadvantages, and in spite of giving the flower 
of its men to the line during the South African war, 
it yet managed afterwards to perform the most 
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valuable services at that critical time. It furnished 
garrisons for the Mediterranean and elsewhere, with the 
result that regular units were released for service 
in the field, and on the lines of communication 
in South Africa it was also most useful. These 
results therefore taken together quite justified Mr. 
Balfour’s severe condemnation of the treatment meted 
out to the force. As to the volunteers, the plan, as the 
National Service League has pointed out, of providin 
a six months’ course of training only on the outbrea 
of war is essentially unsound. The period of training 
should precede that contingency, although of course 
without compulsion few would accept such conditions. 
Indeed why should men, for the small advantages to 
be gained, thus handicap themselves in the civil market, 
whilst the shirkers escape scot-free, and actually score 
by the increased demand for labour which would ensue 
when their more patriotic fellow-workers had been 
called away to serve. 

In his address to the Imperial Conference Mr. Haldane 
really takes too much credit to himself for the formation 
of the much-belauded General Staff. We agree of 
course that all proposals which go towards bettering 
the organisation of the Staff, and towards obtaining 
the service of the best brains in the Army upon it, are 
welcome. But in this particular instance little has been 
done beyond a change of nomenclature. The three de- 
partments grouped under the Chief of the General Staff 
—intelligence, training and education—in spite of the 
more pretentious titles conferred on them by the Esher 
Committee, existed before the days of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and Mr. Haldane, and did their work admirably, 
as no doubt they still do. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment, for instance, though far less numerous than now, 
furnished complete and admirable information as to 
the strength and organisation of the Boer forces before 
the war. Indeed little change has really taken place, 
and it would be a great pity if any had. The members 
of the General Staff are recruited from the same source 
as before. From reading Mr. Haldane’s utterances one 
would imagine that previously no care had been taken 
in selecting officers to serve on the Staff. But much care 
undoubtedly was given to this matter. Mr. Haldane 
claims that a new military caste has been created. 
Yet under the former system Staff College graduates 
who proved their capacity were assured of a long Staff 
career ; although it must be remembered that even this 
consummation has its disadvantages. 

With the general tenour, however, of his speech 
before the Imperial Conference we are in complete 
agreement ; and we can only regret that no more bind- 
ing arrangement can now be made. Still we must 
remember that all Mr. Haldane’s ideals will cost 
money; and, whatever his views, the Government 
will not be lavish in providing funds for any measure 
which is tainted with Imperial aspirations. His idea 
of co-ordinating the whole military organisation of 
the Empire into one coherent whole is fine, although 
possibly in his desire, as a student of jurisprudence, for 
symmetrical grouping, he aims at too much, and does 
not make enough allowance for the varying conditions 
applying to the armed forces of the Empire. This 
interchange of units and officers is an ideal we ad- 
vocated some years ago; and we are glad that some- 
thing tangible has now been proposed as to the officers. 
The interchange of units, that is colonial regiments 
or batteries or companies taking the place of British 
units who would go to the colonies, would be most 
beneficial. But we fear the difficulties are almost 
insuperable. Our permanent colonial forces draw in 
most cases a higher rate of pay than British troops ; 
and although colonial soldiers would be delighted with 
the idea of exchanging duties with British units, colonial 
units because of the difference in rate of payment could 
not be quartered with British troops. So they would 
have to be relegated to our few single - regiment 
Stations; and beyond such places as Aden, Hong 
Kong or Mauritius there only remain the single-regiment 
Stations in Great Britain and Ireland, as in India there 
will soon be none. But the expense thrown on colonial 
Officers in living at home stations would, we fear, 
be prohibitive. Putting this then reluctantly aside, 

only feasible plan which remains is the inter- 
of officers. So we heartily welcome Mr. 


Haldane’s proposal to broaden the basis on which the 
General Staff is organised and include in it colonial 
officers. This should have the best results, both from 
the home point of view and the colonial one. It will 
make for military unity, and it should be very freely 
extended. It is true that to a limited degree this is 
already being done with regimental officers; but we 
should like to see the plan carried still further both 
for staff and regimental appointments. _ Incidentally 
this would open up a much more interesting career to 
colonial officers. Above all we are convinced that it 
would do much to weld together the heterogeneous 
forces of the Empire ; and this in a great Imperial crisis 
would be of incalculable advantage. 


THE LESSON OF WOOLWICH. 


Nee demonstration of discharged workmen, and 
workmen threatened with discharge, from Wool- 
wich was a very unpleasant episode for the Government. 
It came just when they were in the height of their self- 
complacency and were calling the attention of the uni- 
verse to the easy demonstration they were going to give 
of their economic virtue in contrast to the extravagance 
of their predecessors. The first result was to throw 
out of employment a greater number of working people 
of full vigour than they are likely to benefit by any 
scheme of old-age pensions. They were preparing to 
go further and to dismiss twelve hundred more men at 
the end of the month. This would have happened if 
it had not been for the demonstration. Thus brought 
up, they have found that these disastrous dismissals 
were unnecessary. The simple plan of working five 
days a week instead of six puts an end to them ; families 
are saved from ruin, and the nation preserves its valu- 
able asset of skilled workmen. The Government has 
been pulled up and made to think ; and the agitation is 
justified. Apparently the Government had taken no 
more thought of the consequences of its action than 
a private employer takes who wishes to cut down the 
expenses of his business. 

It is always easiest to discharge men. This is gene- 
rally done and it was what the Government did. No 
evidence had been produced to show the necessity of 
the discharges at Woolwich. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did not explain them by actual facts to the 
deputation, and only put an hypothesis. If, he said, 
the Government was so well provided with the stores 
or the machinery or other articles which it produced, 
it would be improper for them with their responsibility 
to the taxpayers to go on giving work at the same rate 
as had been done in war times. It is to be noticed 
that he did not assert positively that the Government 
is supplied or intended to keep itself supplied with stores 
and material, and that this could be done even after 
the Arsenal workmen had been discharged. Experience 
has shown what the economy of a Liberal Government 
means in this matter. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was the War Secretary in the Liberal Government 
that was thrown out on the very ground that it had 
reduced the stock of war material below safety point. 
No wonder, therefore, if the Woolwich workmen 
were suspicious of the alleged reasons given for their 
dismissal; and we should not be surprised if on 
some future occasion the story of the cordite vote 
were repeated. In another way Sir Henry put the 
case fallaciously. He said it would not do to keep 
up the number of workmen to what it was during the 
war. Everybody may agree with this. Workmen at 
Woolwich are very much in the same position as 
soldiers who are disbanded after a war. A Liberal 
Government cannot be blamed for not solving a pro- 
blem which no Government has ever yet seriously taken 
in hand. It is a phase of the general problem of un- 
employment which, it need not be said, is left to solve 
itself, and so far with very unsatisfactory results. But 
the Premier made a false suggestion. The dismissals 
began, as might be expected, when the war was over ; 
and the Premier excused his Government for the dis- 
missals lately made, and then contemplated, by the 
example of the Conservative Government. But this is 
not a valid answer. What had to be shown was that 
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it was necessary to go on reducing the establishment 
at Woolwich. For the dismissals under the Conserva- 
tive Government the reason was palpable ; the war had 
ceased. As the cheese-paring disposition of Liberal 
Governments in matters relating to the military services 
is notorious, there was a suspicion that the peace estab- 
lishment at Woolwich was being reduced below the 
standard which a true policy requires. Neither the 
Prime Minister, nor Mr. Haldane, nor Lord Tweedmouth, 
said a word which removed this suspicion. 

Mr. Haldane talks a great deal about the need for 
thinking out things ; but these dismissals have been 
going on without much preliminary thought being 
given to them. The new plan adopted under pressure 
proves this. When alarm was expressed that they 
were going on too far and too rapidly, instead of 
having his reply ready he had to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the circumstances. We do not think the 
nation is so dreadfully anxious as Mr. Haldane sup- 
poses for the peace establishment at Woolwich to be 
reduced to the lowest possible point in order to effect 
immediate economies to adorn a Liberal Budget. Mr. 
Haldane leaves other things out of account which 
the nation may well take into consideration. War is 
good trade for Woolwich ; peace is bad trade; but a 
private employer may be moved by the two motives 
of generosity and his own interests not to dismiss 
suddenly the skilled workmen whom he may require 
en some future occasion nor to dismiss more of them 
than he can help. He thinks twice before he allows 
them to be scattered and pass probably into the service 
of his rivals in trade. We hear of the emigration of 
the skilled workmen of Woolwich, the most skilled in 
the world, and in their case, as in that of the Artillery 
to which Mr. Hilaire Belloc not superfluously called 
Mr- Haldane’s attention the other day, this skill cannot 
be improvised. Other Governments are not dallying 
with the notion of disarmament if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s is; and our workmen, skilled in the 
ways of Woolwich, will not be lightly esteemed by 
them. Mr. Haldane is mistaking the public, which 
is not so penurious as he supposes, nor so keen 
to save the pence as to forget the lost pounds that 
may be the consequence of false economy. To pre- 
vent this loss is really the trust of Mr. Haldane 
which he is so laudably anxious not to betray. As old- 
maidish economy is the besetting sin of Liberal Govern- 
ments, we believe it is this which has made the public 
suspect what has occurred at Woolwich. They would 
not be less generous nor less prudent than the private 
employer ; and they feared that the disbanding of so 
many highly trained workmen might have no better 
reason than the morbid passion for small economies. 
This is the more repugnant to right feeling because 
there is something exceedingly mean in the nation 
treating ungenerously in peace time the workmen and 
the town on whom it makes special demands in war 
time. Something is required which shall save both 
them and it from violent fluctuations. Mr. Haldane 
peints out that the basis on which Woolwich should 
exist is a problem that has not yet been solved. It may 
be that it ought to become a national workshop in a 
wider sense than it has hitherto been ; and probably in 
this special case at least the public mind is prepared 
for a proposition of this kind. In the meantime it 
would be better to keep up a larger establishment than 
is actually needed rather than to make wholesale dis- 
missals. This is what the new arrangement comes to, 
and if it costs something more, the public will not 
grudge it for the sake of the truer economy which will 
result from it. The workmen have to make some sacri- 
fices too, but they will be better off than if they had 
been swept into the streets. They will be spared the 
humiliation of being made the tools of that organisation 
which lately exploited the necessities of unemployed 
English workmen, and carried them to Hamburg to 
win a victory for the foreign rivals of their own country. 
We would recommend this consideration to those who 
applaud the doings of the professional strike-breaker ; 
a greater social pest than any number of socialist and 
labour agitators of any and every shade. This Ham- 
burg business is a disgrace to our country. It is a 


scandal that it should have been possible to do such 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a MemBer.) 


Ts Labour Party will not “yf remain in possession 

of the ground they occupy if they seek to establish 
themselves therein by the excited advocacy of impossible 
ideals as mouthed by Mr. Snowden in the Budget 
debate on Wednesday ; or by the bathetic eloquence of 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his effort on Tuesday to put 
to flight Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army. 

The Labour Secretary’s recipes for the constitu- 
tion of an army in general, and the making of an 
officer in particular, were such as would cause 
hilarity in any House of Commons that was any 
more conversant with military matters than the member 
for Leicester himself, or in one less easily terri- 
fied by the sight of a red tie. The ‘*‘ Westminster 
Gazette” cartoon of Thursday evening summarised 
almost completely the Macdonald dicta as to the plan 
of army organisation a Labour War Minister should 
propound. It seems that the preliminary qualification 
required of any candidate for commissioned rank will lie 
in his ability to prove to the contentment of the privates 
under him that he is a person of no education, and 
one in all respects as obviously ignorant as them- 
selves. Mr. Macdonald dismissed in a breath the 
supposed advantages of scholastic and university 
education by the remark that the recipient of such had 
only proved the capacity of his father to pay for them ; 
an analogous argument would be to contend that a 
patient had derived no benefit from the attentions of a 
skilled physician beyond the satisfaction obtainable 
from the discovery that his father was sufficiently 
wealthy to find the fees. 

The lines also, accordi to the same authority, 
on which the War Office is to proceed in order to 
turn out a tactician are similarly remarkable. In 
this case the essentials are three in number, although 
it was not altogether clear from the honourable 
member’s speech whether the possession of either 
taken by. itself would give the candidate special claim 
for promotion, or whether one was not rather the neces- 
sary corollary of the other. However, it appears that 
qualities of tactical ability can only be guaranteed when 
the aspirant has successfully guided his hobnailed feet 
through the blinded intricacies of a dark night fora 
distance of twenty miles to the security of his own 
home. Even though within doors he is not yet cer- 
tain of his commission unless his wife helps him 
thereto by a sufficient show of dexterity in waiting at 
table. With the further requirement that the first part 
of this midnight adventure must be conducted as 
though the enemy of mankind were after him, Mr. 
Macdonald brought his recommendations for the raising 
of a democratic defence force to a close. 

Even Mr. Rudolf Lehmann felt a reaction towards 
common sense, brought on evidently by this contribu- 
tion ; he took surprising exception, for instance, to the 
gratification expressed by the Labour Secretary at the 
alleged decay of the friendly relations existing between 
village and squire ; a decay which Mr. Macdonald will 
doubtless do his best to hasten, being bound, of course, 
to such action by the tenets of a creed that finds the 
lines of least resistance to be parallel with the pro- 
pagation of discontent. 

Mr. Brace, another Labour member, also differed in 
his view ; belonging to that group which wants to be 
practical and does not wear picture hats, he affirmed 
stoutly that we must have an army, and even went so 
far as to demand that that army should be efficient. He 
supported the second reading of the Territorial Forces 
Bill onthe ground that it puts compulsory service further 
from possibility. Mr. Macdonald opposed it for the 
opposite reason, so that opinions as to the outcome of 
the proposals differ even in sects, and the latter hon. 
member will do well to postpone for a time the publi- 
cation of his text-book for tacticians that doubtless 
he has in view. 

Mr. Balfour summed up the debate, and in support- 
ing the Wyndham amendment sounded a note of 
anxiety tempered by good will. Reasonable and well- 
reasoned fear that the provisions in regard to that 
all-important branch, the artillery, are dangerously in- 


a thing. 


sufficient (a view, by the way, thoroughly endorsed in 
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a speech of uncommon and welcome character by the 
French artilleryman, Mr. Hilaire Belloc) and a most 
urgent insistence on the necessity for retaining the 
militia brought the criticisms to an end at the present 
stage. 

The Opposition, who throughout the whole of the 
débates on the Bill have shown a keener sympathy 
with Mr. Haldane and a greater interest in his scheme 
than his own supporters, did not oppose the second 
reading ; and a tardy but most necessary promise from 
the War Minister that the Bill should not go upstairs 
to one of the new Commitees but be taken in Com- 
mittee of the whole House allayed many fears as to the 
Government’s intentions in regard to its future. 

Discussion on Budget resolutions has chiefly revolved 
round income-tax inequities. Every member has a 
pet ‘“‘hard case” in his pocket, the preparation of 
which presents no greater difficulties than is required 
‘by the consideration of the singular position occupied 
‘by anyone possessed of an income. 

It was Mr. Snowden, however, who was moved to 
‘inform the income-tax payers as a whole that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had misused the opportunity of 
his life by his failure to add to their burden. Every 
financier of eminence in modern and more ancient history 
has admitted the tax to be one of unjust incidence, and 
more than doubtful propriety from an economic stand- 
point, but gentlemen of Mr. Snowden’s method of thinking 
are not hindered by authority or in any way hampered by 
foresight. The scales of justice balancing somewhat 
unequally, they wish to substitute the see-saw; they 
can see that labour contributes to the profits of capital, 
but fail to fathom the extent to which capital provides 
labour ; they require that all should have the oppor- 
‘tunity to rise, but when by dint of industry and thrift a 
head emerges above the wave they cut it off. No man, 
‘says Mr. Snowden, earns £2,000 a year by the sweat 
-of his brow, so why should he be permitted to save it ? 

For the second time in the week the reply to the 
‘Labour lightness of reasoning came from the Liberal 
benches. Mr. Sam Evans laid before the distorted 
‘vision of the Blackburn member some (to him) fregh 
aspects of the controversy, and made clear at all events 
that an envenomed exaggeration did hot tend towards 
‘the establishment of imaginary facts. 

It is beginning to look as though Liberalism prefers 
after all to stand on its own feet; many members on 
the Government benches dislike to find themselves 
dragged behind the Labour lead; attached like so 
many tin cans to a position where, though they make 
inevitable progress, they necessarily receive innume- 
rable kicks. 

The remaining debate of importance during the 
week was that concerning the office of Sir Horace 
‘Plunkett. All parties in the House hurried to agree 
that no man had performed better work in Ireland, and 
that the performance had carried with it little profit 
to himself and much to the country. But, as Mr. 
Redmond said in another application, the unexpected 
always happens there; and, as it might be supposed 
that when a man has displayed his complete capacity 
‘to fill an uncomfortable post he should be permitted 
to sacrifice his comfort and exercise his capacity, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has to go. 


THE CITY, 


FoR the first time for many years speculation has 
practically ceased on the Stock Exchange, and for 
obvious reasons. The class of persons who speculate, 
whether in railways, mines, or industrials, have been so 
hard hit during the last twelve months that they have 
been obliged to acknowledge the superiority of a malign 
‘destiny, and to retire from an unequal contest. For it 
‘is not only the heavy and unexpected collapse of 
American prices that has involved brokers and their 
-Clients : the operators in all markets have experienced 
‘the same fate. Consols and home rails have obsti- 
nately refused to move upwards; while nearly all the 
“mining ventures of the year have miscarried, notabl 
Australian Deep Leads and Siberian Props. Sout 
African mining shares have remained in a condition of 
ssullen “‘ sag”, and are likely to remain so until fresh 


light is thrown upon the labour problem and 
until some of the leading mines pay substantially 
higher dividends. Rio Tintos, the bell-wether of 
the copper- mining market, have fallen from 108 
to 85, and are now at gt. In the miscellaneous 
market Pekins, which have been at 25, hang sulkily 
around 6, awaiting the time when it may please 
Mr. Carl Meyer to return from South Africa and 
spare a few minutes to the affairs of a concern for 
the management of which he draws such splendid 
fees as chairman. The motor shares of such com- 
panies as Daimler and Darracq are very high; but in 
view of the inevitable cheapening of motor-cars, who 
can say how long they will maintain their elevation ? 
Argentine railways have undoubtedly been doing well ; 
but the prices of their stocks are high; perhaps, in 
view of the disappearance of the maize crop in places, 
too high. In such a sea of troubles he must be a bold 
and a strong sailor who would venture out of harbour. 
The only streak of light on the horizon is the fact that 
money is not so much in demand, and therefore getting 
cheaper every day. If the present state of quiescence 
can only be kept up for six months or so, until money 
is really and permanently cheaper, then we may 
witness a real and widespread revival of dealings, such 
as we have not had for ten years. The danger is 
that American speculators cannot keep quiet for 
many months together, and for obvious reasons. 
The United States is the richest country in the world, 
and there are at present no signs of its commercial 
prosperity abating. Americans of brains and wealth 
have no other outlet for their energies but speculation 
in their own railway stocks. Wall Street is not like 
London, the money mart of the world, where securities 
of all sorts and kinds are dealt in. Our home rails, for 
instance, have long ceased to be the medium for specu- 
lation, as operators can turn their attention to foreign 
government securities, foreign and colonial rails, and 
industrials in all parts of the world. But the American 
bankers and financiers must move American rails up 
or down, or their occupation is gone. For this reason 
we believe that there will be another ‘‘ bull” cam- 
paign in American rails, which will probably come in 
the autumn of this year, if not sooner, as the year 
1908 will be entirely given up to presidential politics. 
But we doubt whether London will take any important 
share in this movement, as speculators here have had 
their fill of Americans for some time to come. It 
is impossible to foresee in what department activity 
will first be resumed on the London Stock Exchange, 
as a storm of excitement springs up there as quickly 
and unexpectedly as in the House of Commons. But 
all the outward signs point to a period of investment- 
dealing without speculation until next year. The 
reduction of the Bank rate to 4 per cent. on Thursday 
was fully expected, and produced no effect on prices. 
The prospectus of H. De Vries and Boutigny strikes 
us as one of the most extraordinary documents of its 
kind. Messrs. de Vries and Boutigny, two Cairo stock- 
brokers and bankers, appear to have made a profit of 
£329,404 in the two years 1905 to 1907, on which they 
are to be congratulated. They were boom years for 
Egypt, and these profits were made, it is not improbable, 
by speculations, particularly in land. The personal 
business of a stockbroker started two years ago would 
not be considered in this country as having any market- 
able goodwill. Yet these two gentlemen have sold 
their business of two years’ standing to the company for 
4,150,000, of which £148,000 is stated to be for good- 
will, and which is to be paid as to £51,250 in cash and 
as to £98,750 in fully-paid shares. The capital of the 
company is £300,000, divided into 297,500 ordinary 
shares of £1, and 50,000 founders’ shares of 1s., or 
42,500. In addition to the £150,000 Messrs. De Vries 
and Boutigny get 25,000 founders’ shares for nothing, 
and have been allowed to buy the remaining 25,000 
at par, i.e. for £1,250. As they are receiving 
£150,000 for a goodwill which does not exist, these 
gentlemen can well afford to underwrite the 200,000 
shares now offered to the public. As managing direc- 


tors, Messrs. De Vries and Boutigny are each to receive 
a salary of £3,000 a year and a charge of 2} per cent. 
each on the profits, ranking second after a charge of 
5 per cent. for areserve fund, though this remuneration 
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is not toexceed £10,000 each in any one year. Further, 
Messrs. De Vries and Boutigny are to receive the 
remuneration of ordinary directors, which is £200 a year 
apiece, and 5 per cent. of the profits after providing for 
the two charges above mentioned and a dividend of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, provided that the 
directors, of whom there are six, shall not divide 
amongst themselves more than £15,000 in any 
one year. As 5 percent. on £300,000 is only £15,000, 
and as the profits, at the rate of 1905-7, ought to be 
about £ 164,500, it is easy to see that Messrs. Devries 
and Boutigny will each draw about £8,000, and may 
draw as much as £16,000, a year as directors, in addi- 
tion to their £51,000 cash, their 98,000 fully-paid 
ordinary shares, and their 50,000 founders’ shares which 
they acquired for £1,250. The founders’ shares take 
45 per cent. of the profits after providing for reserve 
fund, directors, and per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary. Altogether it is a splendid deal for Messrs. 
De Vries and Boutigny. The comical thing is that the 
qualification for a director of a company with such a 
magnificent income is £10! Better have no qualifica- 
tion than a qualification ‘‘ pour rire’’. 


CANADIAN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ROYAL Commission on life assurance was ap- 

pointed in Canada early in 1906, and its report 
has now been issued. The observations and recom- 
mendations which it contains are of considerable 
interest. Reference is made to the system of ‘‘ freedom 
with publicity” in the United Kingdom, which was 
forcibly brought to the notice of the Commissioners 
in a report by Mr. George King, the English actuary, 
to which we drew attention some time ago. While 
wholly agreeing with Mr. King’s arguments in favour 
of life offices being free from legislative control, 
it is permissible to doubt whether these principles 
would work so satisfactorily in other countries as 
they do here. This is the view taken by the Canadian 
Commissioners: they cordially approve in theory of 
British methods, but they point out that in Great 
Britain life offices are usually managed by scientific 
actuaries, who devote themselves wholly to life 
assurance, that more attention is paid to soundness of 
insurance basis than to financing on a large scale, that 
there is in Great Britain a large body of trained expert 
actuarial opinion which makes it impossible for in- 
surance companies to stray far from sound methods 
without detection, and that a British life insurance 
company is not an enterprising aggregation of capital 
seeking to influence the markets or hold the financial 
balance of power. ‘‘ In the main”, they say, ‘*‘ Canadian 
conditions are quite the opposite.” 

Among the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission is an elaborate system of voting by policy- 
holders not only in mutual offices but in proprietary 
companies as well. This is largely based upon the 
laws recently introduced in the State of New York, and 
it seems doubtful whether the results are worth the 
trouble and expense which they involve. The report 
has a sorry tale to tell about the expenses of the 
Canadian life offices. It appears that their om 
expenditure greatly exceeds the provision made for 
expenses, being £141 actually spent for every £100 
provided for the purpose. Apart from the management 
expenses for obtaining new business, such as adver- 
tising, medical-examination fees, and so on, it seems 
that on the average 64 per cent. of the first year’s 
premium is paid for commission alone—a fact with 
which we are not unfamiliar in this country. It leads 
to one of the Canadian offices being very frequently 
recommended to intending policyholders by insurance 
brokers who profess to give independent expert advice. 
The Commissioners recommend that the expenditure 
of life insurance companies should be limited by law, 
and that certain additional information should be 
required from the companies in regard to it. 

gislation to regulate the investment powers of the 
companies is advocated ; and while for British offices 
such a course would be extremely bad, it can scarcely 


_be thought inappropriate to restrain Canadian offices 


from the present practice of some of them of starting, 
or at least controlling, various subsidiary companies 
which indulge in very speculative investments. For 
the valuation of the liabilities under policies the Com- 
missioners recommend interest at 35 per cent. as a 
legal requirement, and think that companies should not 
be permitted voluntarily to strengthen their reserves by 
valuing at a lower rate of interest than 3 per cent. 
This provision seems a direct encouragement to 
mediocrity, tending to prevent the building-up of large 
sources of future profits. 

It is suggested that certain standard forms of 
policies should be made compulsory, on very much 
the same lines as have been adopted in New York. 
These policies are in many respects excellent, but the 
proposed limitation to only five different policies is 
likely to prevent the adaptation of life insurance to all 
kinds of useful purposes. Quite wisely, if there is to 
be legislative interference at all, the Commissioners 
recommend the abolition of the Tontine bonus system 
and the annual distribution of profits. Fuller returns 
and greater publicity are recommended, while increased 
powers are to be given to the insurance department. 
Perhaps on the whole the recommendations are good 
for Canada, but they rather suggest that the Dominion 
is not a country in which at the present time life assur- 
ance can be seen at its best. 


G. B. S. REPUBLISHED.* 


“OME weeks have passed since this book was 
published. But it is not one of those books 
which, destined to be so soon forgotten, need to be 
reviewed on the instant of publication. It is most 
assuredly a permanent book, about which one will 
never be too late in saying something. 

In due time this first edition of it will be valuable. 
But people who buy books because they want to read 
them, rather than because they want to brag about 
them, will prefer subsequent editions. This is a very 
bad edition. For one thing, the titles of the essays are 
not printed, as they should be, at the top of the right- 
side pages. To find this or that favourite essay, you. 
must first search the long ‘‘Contents”. Even if the 
titles were printed throughout, you would have great 
difficulty in finding what you wanted. For Mr. Shaw’s. 
titles are, for the most part, not very indicative: you 
do not remember the essays by them. Obviously there- 
ought to be an index. But let it not be compiled by Mr. 
James Huneker, an American, to whom has fallen the 
task of editing these essays. His incapacity for taking 
a little trouble is proved by the misprints of spelling 
and punctuation which, sown broadcast throughout 
the pages (not, of course, by Mr. Shaw, but by the 
American compositors), are a constant source of 
annoyance to the reader. It is no comfort to be 
told by Mr. Shaw that Mr. Huneker has done the 
task very much better than he himself would have 
done it. The fact remains that it has been scamped. 
Scarcely less disfiguring to the book is Mr. Huneker’s. 
introduction. The writings of Mr. Huneker are, 
I am told, admired in America. One sample of 
them—a pretentious and loudly muzzy book whose 
title I don’t remember—I gibbeted in these columns 
a year or two ago. If really Americans are so illiterate 
as to think well of Mr. Huneker, then doubtless 
Mr. Shaw stands in need of an introduction to 
them. But in England Mr. Shaw needs no intro- 
duction: he has introduced himself so often and 
so admirably. And it is absurd that he should be 
introduced by a gentleman who is almost wholly un- 
known here and so far as he is known merely excites 
derision. When I devoted an article to him, I was 
under the impression that he was a very young man, 
who might be directed to better courses. But I learned 
later that he was well on in middle age ; and thus it is 
not surprising that his introduction of Mr. Shaw shows 
no advance in thought or in style. His jocularity is as 


* « Dramatic Opinions and Essays.” By Bernard Shaw. London: 
Constable. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 
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dismal as ever, and the platitudes howled by him are 
as incoherent. Only in one passage does he express 
tolerably a not obvious thing, and that is where he 
refers to myself as ‘‘a gentle mid-Victorian”. There 
you have a rather witty half-truth—one solid speck of 
brightness in a dull deliquium. But it does not justify 
the deliquium. If Mr. Shaw wanted a foil to his own 
journalism—an illustrious example of ‘‘ how not to do 
it’ —he could not have chosen a better one than Mr. 

Huneker. But really such journalism as G.B.S.’s needs 
nothing to throw its excellence into relief. 

Assuredly a permanent book” of ‘journalism ” 
sounds rather like a contradiction in terms ? [| will not 
try to resolve that contradiction by saying that Mr. 
Shaw’s criticisms, though they happened to be pub- 
lished week by week in this REviEw, were essentially 
literature. That would not be true. They were essen- 
tially journalism. Of course they were not journalistic 
in the sense of being written at random by a man 
without any cohesion of principle, endeavour, or _ 
No one ever was more inflexibly true to himself than 
Mr. Shaw. No one was ever less mistakable than he 
for any one else. Through all these reprinted criti- 
cisms it is one voice that we hear speaking, one body 
of co-ordinated doctrines that is being preached at us 
—preached, too, with all the might and main of the 
preacher, and with never a moment of carelessness or 
fatigue. Ruskin spoke with sympathy of the anxious 
early-Christian preacher who had ‘‘ thirty minutes to 
wake the dead in”. Mr. Shaw wrote ever as one who 
had two thousand words or so of printed matter to 
wake the dead in. He made every word “tell” 
forcibly. He hammered his every phrase home. His 
style was a perfect thing in itself. But what distin- 
guishes literature from journalism is not vigour and 
sharpness of expression: it is beauty of expression ; 
and for beauty Mr. Shaw cared nothing. Language was 
for him simply a means to anend. To a man who shall 
create literature, language must not indeed be an end in 
itself: it must be a means, but a noble and very dear* 
means. The true artist must love the material in 
which he works. If he be a painter, he will not be 
satisfied with a faithful presentment of tones, values, 
character, and what not: the surface of the paint on 
the canvas must itself be lovely. If he be a writer, it 
will not be enough for him to have so expressed his 
meaning that nobody can miss it or forget it: his 
meaning must have been so expressed as to waken in 
himself a pious joy in those harmonies of words and 
cadences which can be found if they are sought for. I 
think I see Mr. Shaw tossing his beard fiercely when he 
reads this; and I think I hear him mutter ‘‘ Bedford 
Park!” Such things as the art of literature are for 
him quite inseparable from the idea of Bedford Park; 
and I would not be such a fool as to attempt to separate 
them for him. I merely point out that he is not—he 
would drink hemlock if he suspected himself of being— 
a literary artist. His essays are journalism. And I 
hasten to add that they are more delightful and 
worthier of preservation than all but the very best of 
literature. The journalism of a man of genius who has 
also a genius for journalism is of more account than 
the literature of a hundred and one ordinary men of 
letters. 

Being a man of genius, Mr. Shaw never was, in the 
true sense of the word, a critic. Genius and the true 
critical faculty are mutually exclusive things. The true 
critic is he who can understand everything, and enjoy 
everything that is good, in the art under his survey. 
You would hardly hail as a genius a man who could do 
nothing in the art to which he devoted his energies. 
But aman who can do anything in an art is by so much 
the less capable of understanding or enjoying the various 
other kinds of things that may be done in that art. 
Therefore a true critic must be unable to do anything in 
art. Therefore a true critic cannot be a man of genius. 
Therefore Mr. Shaw was not a true critic. He was that 
much more interesting spectacle, the creative artist 
fighting valiantly in criticism for the one kind of thing 
that he could do in his own art—the thing by love of 
which he was prevented from having patience with any- 
thing else. When a creative artist speaks of his own 


work, or of work similar to his own, a light comes into 
He is more 


his eyes and irradiates the whole scene. 


luminous, more worth listening to, than the critic 
ever is. Even so, he is not wholly to be trusted. He 
is apt to rate highly the quite feeble efforts of men who 
share his own ideals and methods—methods and ideals 
so dear to him that they cover with their glory even 
the humblest pickers-up of them. Much less is he to 
be trusted when he speaks of the work of artists whose 
‘* game” is not his. His scorn is splendid ; but oh, 
don’t be carried away by it! So brilliantly cogent 
was G. B. S., and even in his wildest outbursts of 
wrath so genial, that I think most of his readers 
(I among them) generally were carried away. Nor did 
the process, in this case, involve any very serious 
injustice. For the dramatists doing the kind of work 
distasteful to G. B. S. happened mostly to be inferior 
fellows, who did not do it well. All the talent that was 
vital and important was turning in the direction pursued 
by G. B. S. himself. There was not, certainly, much 
of this talent ; nor was it turning very quickly. But 
G. B. S., by his criticisms, both increased the amount 
and accelerated the speed. The effect of his criticisms 
was not apparent at the time ; but it has become apparent 
since ; and a salutary effect it is. Mr. Archer has told 
us how, soon after Mr. Shaw began to write dramatic 
criticisms, he despaired of his old friend, regarded him 
as a danger to the cause, and ceased to read him. 
I cherish the vision of Mr. Archer not daring to open 
this Review for fear of the hideous indiscretions of his 
old friend, and yet (perhaps) wanting to open it on the 
chance that the actual indiscretions were less hideous 
than his fancy painted them. The goal in Mr. Archer’s 
eye was practically the same as the goal in G. B. S.’s. 
It was only as to the means of reaching it that the two 
men differed. G. B. S. was violent, Mr. Archer was 
allfor diplomacy. G. B. S. was for burning the rubbish 
heaps that cumbered the path. Mr. Archer was for 
making them stepping-stones to higher things. And 
he still seems to think that his is the more practical 
method—a belief which adds a touch to the irony of 
the fact that G. B. S., violent, wrong-headed and (as he 
now reminds us) with an axe to grind, did in four years 
accomplish more for the progress of the drama than 
Mr. Archer has accomplished in very many years by 
that unswerving fairness and sanity of judgment for 
which he is justly honoured by us all. 

However, this book of G. B. S.’s criticisms is 
perhaps less valuable for the effect that the criticisms 
have had than for the delight with which one reads them 
again. American pirates, please note that in the files 
of ‘‘The World”, ‘‘ The Star”, and other papers, are 
quantities of G. B. S.’s essays on music and painting, 
which he will not allow to be re-published unless, as in 
the case of these dramatic essays, you show signs 
of activity to be forestalled by him. Come! lay us 
under further obligations. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


SUMMER IN SPRING. 


WHEN summer, come before its hour, 

With heady draughts of ripe July 
Drugs the wild April, young in flower, 
And suns ree] drunken in the sky ; 


These lovely useless London days 
In which the sunshine, warm in vain, 
Is thickened into hateful haze 

Or spilt upon the streets like rain : 


To think how, far on fields of green, 
The winds are happy in the grass, 
And the first bees begin to glean 
The honey of the hours that pass! 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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THE MOREAU COLLECTION. 


“THe Moreau collection of modern paintings which 
is now the property of the French nation, and 
housed for the present in the Pavillon de Marsan, will 
make an addition to the Louvre as important as the 
collection of Thomé Thiéry. Covering much the same 
field as the Thiéry collection, it carries the representa- 
tion of modern French art down to our own day, with 


its Manets, Fantins, Carri¢res and Monets. 


_No painter represented is seen in such a striking or 
typical example as Manet in his famous ‘‘ Déjeuner sur 
I'herbe”. Among the other impressionists Manet 
stands out strongly, by his firm and masculine design, 
and by his concentration of power. The ‘‘ Déjeuner 
sur l’herbe” is a large picture which holds the eye at 
once with a sense of something big and bold, and with 
its clean, decisive brush work. But the first impression 
does not deepen into the lasting satisfaction we expect. 
What was it that inspired this picture? It is almost 
inconceivable that the artist had not Giorgione’s 
‘*Féte Champétre ” in his mind ; that his thought was 
not to translate that famous Venetian idyll into terms 
of modern life. I do not at any rate feel that the con- 
ception of the picture sprang quite genuinely from life ; 
it is too much willed, and one suspects an attitude of 
defiance behind it ; a defiance which is, after all, a kind 
of homage to the public. Such a painting does not 
come from the deep recesses of a man’s mind ; and 
therefore it has no interior beauty ; the mood which it 
breathes is a mood of prose, and the strange coldness 
of the colouring, the sunless blacks and blues, so out 
of harmony with the spirit of the scene, is expressive 
of the lack of glow within. Manet ‘has been praised 
for his power of rendering the sensation of sunshine, 
but here, where the nude figures crave for the glory of 
it, there is the bald light of the studio. The determina- 
tion to be unconventional and untraditional, to get free 
from all the associations of idealism, proves an essential 
weakness in treating a subject where a certain poetry 
and fervour are not only natural but even indispensable. 
Manet seems to have been haunted continually by the 
recollection of Velazquez’ ‘*‘ Los Borrachos”, and never 
to have realised (rather, to have enjoyed) the defects of 
that very striking but certainly not great picture. He 
was quite content to remain on a similar level of concep- 
tion if he could satisfy his eye with the same strong 
silhouettes that appealed so much to his native instinct 
in design. And in spite of all one must find lacking in 
the ‘‘Déjeuner sur I’herbe”, if it is not an intellect of 
the first order nor a nature of the finest sensibilities 
which here seeks expression, yet there is a certain gain 
even in the artist’s limitations, a gain in directness, 
economy, and sureness. Manet knows so weil what 
he wants to do and does it without compromise, the 
actual painting is of so good a quality, the poses so 
well found, the drawing so resolute. It ought to have 
been a masterpiece, yet is not quite ; like so many of 
the great attempts, both in art and literature, of the 
nineteenth century. Why that century, so rich in 
great individual talents, produced, comparatively, so 
few triumphant works on the great scale is a question 
that opens up many reflections on the whole conditions 
under which modern artists have to work. I had 
meant to write something this week on this subject, by 
way of discussing the theories of Max Nordau’s latest 
volume, which is almost exclusively concerned with the 
art of modern France; but the Moreau collection 
demands an article to itself, and Nordau’s prophecies 
and paradoxes must wait for another time. 

I fear that of Delacroix’ great canvas in the Louvre 
of the Crusaders entering Constantinople we must also 
say that it is not the masterpiece it ought to have been, 
for all its splendours. The Moreau collection includes 
a large oil study for this picture and also one for 
Géricault’s ‘* Raft of the Medusa”. Most interesting as 
each of these studies is, in both cases the artist has 
come nearer to what he wanted in the final painting of 
the composition. There are other pictures by Delacroix 
here, among them a still-life piece in the Snyders vein, 
in which boiled lobsters are oddly assorted with a 
sportman’s gun and bag, lying in the foreground of a 
broad landscape. But there is more of interest in the 
smaller drawings and water-colours than in the can- 


| vases, for these show how light of hand Delacroix 
could be, and how freshly he could look at things in 
nature when not preoccupied with romantic motives. 
1 must confess to feeling a profound disappointment 
before a large unfinished ‘* Agony in the Garden” by 
Chassériau, the young artist who promised such won- 
derful things before his early death, and who was so 
keenly susceptible of all the diverse influences of his 
time. It is hard indeed to believe that the painter of 
the noble staircase decorations for the Cours des 
Comptes, which prepared the way for Puvis de 
Chavannes, could have produced anything so absolutely 
mediocre and conventional as this. 

When Daumier is serious, no man is serious with 
more intensity. There is in the Moreau collection a 
small canvas by him which is of extraordinary passion 
and concentration. It is in the nature of a sketch, like 
most of his oil paintings ; but to call it a sketch is not 
to disparage it; no one should want it carried further, 
or wish for any added touch that might dull the edge of 
Daumier’s strong strokes. It represents France, the 
mother, nursing her vigorous young brood: a subject 
made for rhetoricians, but here how truly and how 
fiercely felt! How live and powerful an image it leaves 
upon the mind! How remote beside this little picture 
seem all the glowing visions of the Romantics ! 

The Moreau collection is unequal in quality, but far 
more unequal in its proportionate representation. The 
big Manet, Fantin’s ‘‘ Hommage a Delacroix”, and a 
well-known and, in its own way, beautiful Carriére are 
pictures of typical character and importance. There 
are a number of Claude Monets, but mostly early 
works, some of which at first sight one would not 
associate with his name ; and there are a vast number 
of Corots, a really wonderful assemblage, but again 
nearly all early pictures of small size. Many of these 
landscapes date from Corot’s sojournin Italy. It is not 
at all the popular vision of that country that Corot sees 
and paints, and yet there is nothing self-conscious or 
eccentric in it. I think that it is a very true image 
of Italy that has impressed itself upon his mind; 
he feels the lines of the country, the habit of 
the land, so to speak ; he has an instinctive sense for 
all that has formed it and the buildings which have 
become a part of it; for Corot, too, is a Latin. In 
these galleries there are scarcely any examples of the 
kind of landscape which Corot’s name calls up for most 
people in England ; but there is one, a French land- 
scape, a grey bridge over a silvery river seen between 
the stems of trees, which collects and concentrates the 
artist’s qualities in a peculiar degree. Probably we 
come nearer tothe real Corot in this picture, with the 
touch of severity in all its delicacy, with the hint of a 
fine and lucid intelligence behind its tranquil mood, 
than in those later spring-coloured dewy harmonies 
which have more obvious charm. It may be that only 
a Frenchman can fully understand such a painting as. 
this. It may be that I have said unjust things about 
Manet’s ‘‘ Déjeuner sur I’herbe”, for the same reason. 
In art there seems to be little natural sympathy between 
the English and French races; we feel beauty dif- 
ferently. We English have been great collectors, but 
the poverty of the French schools in the National 
Gallery, together with the richness of the other schools, 
tells itstale. Let us hope for better things. In France 
people begin to desire a better representation of 
English art in the Louvre, where—except for Bonington 
and Lawrence—the English paintings are a miserable 
little collection of the dubious and mediocre! Alas! 
that we must now record the addition to these works 
of amore than dubious Turner! This most spurious 

_masterpiece hangs at present on a screen with other 
recent acquisitions, in the place of honour. I do not 
know who painted it, but the soul of Turner must be 
uttering terrible comminations to see the young students 
of Paris gazing respectfully at this ‘‘ View of the Pont 
Neuf”, so resourceless and empty behind the super- 
ficial shimmer which is all it can attempt to counterfeit 
the magic of Turner’s air and dayshine, bearing so 
great a name. LAURENCE BInyON. 
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THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE. 


AU April day the sky had saved, 
To spend at once its savings : 

A hundred little tempests raved 

And only cease their ravings 

Now day is sinking and the west 

Is redder than a linnet’s breast. 


The old gilt vane and spire receive 
The last beam eastward striking : 
The first small bat to peep at eve 
Has found her to his liking. 

Now western heaven is dull and grey, 
The last red glow has followed day. 


The late, last rook is housed and will 
With cronies lie till morrow ; 

If there’s a rook loquacious still 

In dream he hunts a furrow 

And flaps behind a spectre team, 

Or ghostly scarecrows walk his dream. 


Now only trees and sods that leap 
Beneath their dusky masses— 
Only the trees seem not to sleep, 
And banks of slender grasses ; 

I think these lie awake to hear 
That starting now upon my ear: 


. . . . Importunate as prayer, a first 
Torn wail ; and sweet to wounding, 
A clear and fierce, high volleyed burst 
That leaves new silence sounding, : 
And echo leaping to the hail 
Of April Night’s first nightingale. 

RALPH HopGson. 


THE PULL OF THE POET. 


ie must be a fine thing to be a poet. That, at least, 

is how it strikes an outsider. Of course, he is not 
so dense, so lost to all sense of the compensations of 
life, as to suppose that a poet’s lot is, of necessity, 
happier than a policeman’s : has not a great poet told 
him that ‘‘ Most wretched men are cradled into poetry 
by wrong, They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song”? But that, the power of teaching, is just what 
he envies. ‘‘I too, Mr. Poet”, he may rightly retort, 
“have learnt a lot in suffering. Clodborn as you see 
me, I have learnt what little I know in that hard school. 
But I cannot teach. No one gives ear to my teaching, 
because the gods have made me unmusical. Is inarticu- 
late suffering more bearable than that to which you 
can give a voice? Ask yourself; ask your own 
pathetic descriptions of ‘dumb agony’ ; ask, if for the 
nonce you will condescend to my level, the next 
respectable man why. when he drops upon his toe a 
very heavy weight, he breaks the bonds of propriety 
and habit and utters ugly words.” 

The delight of doing good work, too, is obvious to 
the outsider’s comprehension. ll art, perhaps all 
artifice, shares it. Poet, painter and musician, candle- 
stickmaker and cobbler, it is or should be their joint 
heritage. The right word is a great power, so that 
some have thought that the poet, the word-worker, 
has the best of it. But, as was well said, ‘‘ Painters 
may repeatedly and triumphantly surmount the diffi- 
culties of their art. The man has yet to be born who 
can make repeated and triumphant rhymes to ‘ Moon’ .” 
So that of this advantage little need be made. The 
real pull that the poet seems to possess over all his 
brother makers whatsoever is that he, if he can once 
get himself quoted, can so establish himself in the 


memory of man that generations may fade away before 
he is forgotten. Nor is it always the gems that so 
survive. Very often it is a platitude or a falsehood of 
which the outsider feels himself fully capable. Let a 
phrase, ‘‘ a right word”, hitch in man’s ear, and the 
exact meaning does not matter. If it rhyme and rattle, 
all is well. 

In one of Charles Reade’s novels a small girl is 
catechising a small boy. ‘‘ Do you”, says she, ‘‘ believe 
in * Let dogs delight’?” ‘I don’t know.” ‘* What?” 
screamed Ruperta. ‘Oh, you wicked boy! Why, it 
comes next after Bible.” Now, to come next after 
Bible in the minds of children while the language en- 
dures is surely a very proud position, and this it is 
that the outsider envies. 

We have heard it said that the present age has laid 
aside the habit of quotation. Certainly the House of 
Commons has given up its use of Latin tags. Modern 
honourable gentlemen who wish to show their reading 
display it in the invention of such sesquipedalities as 
‘*Terminological inexactitude ”. This they repeat, 
bandying it to and fro, sure at each repetition of a 
laugh. The outsider fails to grasp the humour of it ; 
it reminds him only of Chrononhotonthologos ‘‘ im- 
mersed in cogibundity of cogitation”. But it serves, 
and is perhaps as good as the tags. In ordinary 
conversation quotation seems to occur more rarely 
than it did. But, unless a man be thoroughly up in 
his modern poets, he cannot be sure that this is so. 
They may be quoted half a dozen times in the course 
of a dinner, as Tennyson used to be five-and-twenty 
years ago, and he not know it. Novel-writers, too, 
abstain severely from quotation. Some of them indeed 
have attained to the soaring pre-eminence of that 
sculptor of an equestrian statue who had never seen a 
horse, and write as if they had never read at all. 

Our provident ancestors, however, left us a fine stock 
of good old crusted quotations, which will last our 
time. They soaked into us imperceptibly, and we 
believe in them unconsciously. Like small pointer 
pups that stiffen their little sterns at a game bird, we 
practise instinctively an acquired art. If we try though 
to examine into the faith that is in us and, consulting 
‘* Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations”, look up the well- 
known tags, we shall find some of them sad stuff. How 
came the poet to make so deep an impression with so 
feeble a tool? ‘Let dogs delight” has long ceased, 
for us, to be ‘‘next to Bible”. In the same poem is 
the statement that ‘‘ Birds in their little nests agree”’. 
This is so fam,from fact, so utterly unornithological, 
that one can only suppose that the good Watts, like 
De Quincey in the ‘‘ Noctes”, sought for birds’ nests 
between the hours of midnight and 3 a.m. Yet, we 
doubt not, this flimsy fabrication is held to be solid 
bedrock by rising generations. 

In more ambitious poetry we meet with little better 
luck. Consider the well-known line about ‘‘ a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows”. Melodious, backed by great 
names—Tennyson, Dante, Chaucer—is it true? What 
would one think of a man who said it in prose? Being 
poetry we accept it. 

Or take Goldsmith’s familiar lines, one pet instance of 
falsehood masquerading and accepted as solemn truth, 


‘** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


It is true that by treating them as heretics treat texts, 
by ae and mangling them, one may extract a 
modicum of truth. The poet meant, one may say, 
‘* Man can support life on almost nothing, on potato 
peelings for instance. Such life will be short (and, in- 
cidentally, unpleasant).” Or, taking ‘‘wants” in the 
sense of ‘‘ cares”, we may say that he meant ‘‘ Man 
has almost everything here below, and will shortly 
obtain the little he has not”. But these be quibbles. 
Goldsmith’s meaning is plain enough, and of all false 
words of tongue or pen the falsest are his. 

To begin with the second line. Not long? Ohno! 
only while he lasts. Only till he and Time have 
parted for ever. Only for all the time that, as far as 
he is concerned, there is. The cant about the short- 
ness of human life is unmanly drivel. The moralist 
may quite rightly tell a man to get to work, for the 
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night cometh. But the fact is not deplorable. We 
can imagine an inhabitant of Mars or other supra- 
lunary visitor saying ‘‘ My good Everyman, what is 
your complaint? You live, you tell me, some seventy 
years. Not as long as an elephant, but twice as long 
as ‘a horse, and four or five times as long as a dog. 
Pardon me if I think that you are higher in the list 
than you deserve. For, in this case, you must be 
compared with other animals: your distinctive merit, 
yourself, you know, lives for ever. Besides, you have 
a tradition that man once lived ten times as long: 
that his own sins and sophistications shortened his life. 
Is it cricket to blame your Creator? Short as it is, life 
is long enough to bring out what is in a man. How 
old was Shakespeare? When I hear you howl, I feel 
confident that you would do nothing, if you lived to be 
a thousand.” 

And as for wanting little! If man’s wants are not 
infinite they are indefinite, and therefore quite as im- 
possible to provide for. Man wants he knows not 
what and will not be happy till he gets it. Little 
indeed! Man is one aching want—which is very good 
for him. 

We may be told that this is killing the slain. That 
nobody reads Goldsmith now, and that the eighteenth- 
century ballad is out of date in an age that much and 
justly prefers ‘‘ The Notbrowne Mayde” to ‘‘ Henry 
and Emma”. It is true enough. We fear that a 
scoffing age finds it rather comic that Angelina, reciting 
her woes, gets suddenly hugged by an unexpected 
hermit. But our forbears took it au grand sérieux. 
Pleased to find a poet who boasted unspotted bays they 
made our little great-grandparents learn it by heart and 
recite it. With the result that, to this day, Edwin and 
Angelina stand for nicknames for turtledoves all the 
English-speaking world over, and ‘‘Man wants but 
little” is so familiar that many think it must be ina 
hymn, ‘‘ They have so often sung it in church.” 


THE SILVER DAFFODIL. 


OW one feels with Herrick at this time of 
year :— 
Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
as not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong. 


The day of the daffodils seems to have gone, or to be 
going, almost before it has come. Ina year like this 
they fight their way with such hardship through the 
long cold that, when the green blade does at length 
appear, the flower seems to follow hard upon it, and the 
whole time from the first point of green to the stricken, 
draggled flower-head seems but a moment. One has 
the feeling about daffodils that they die young. They 
seem to be cut off before their time. It seems impossible 
that they can have run out their proper span so soon. 
This was in Herrick’s mind. There is a suggestion in 
his words of something pathetic in the daffodils’ lot ; 
and it makes him love them the more. They are the 
more human for it. There is no such compelling 
appeal as beauty in hard case. It turns Herrick to 
prayer :— 
‘* And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.” 


The great company of daffodils which makes Words- 
worth merry makes Herrick pensive. This is hardly 
what one would expect of the two men. But Herrick 
has a natural feeling with the daffodils and so his touch 
is the nicer. The freshness, the buoyant sweetness of 
the unqualified songster makes him fit poet of the 
daffodil. ‘‘ Fair daffodil” is the perfect phrase : there is 
nothing sensuous in it, nothing material ; it carries the 
freshness, the healthful refinement, which is the essence 
of the daffodil. Some flowers have an unhealthy refine- 
ment, or a refinement which certainly is not vigorous. 
But the daffodil is as strong as refined, and its loveli- 
ness is of both. There is a fleetingness about its look, 


it is true; but it is not frailty; not the most delicate 
and subtly tinted of the latest and highest-bred varieties 
looks consumptive. There is even a spirituality about 
the more refined daffodils, suggesting the spirituality 
one sometimes sees on a healthy, beautiful face. 

But we must admit that we are thinking mainly of 
daffodils Herrick never knew; though one need not 
say he never dreamt of them. ‘‘ Fair daffodils” is an 
apter phrase of the white or pale varieties we have 
to-day than of the yellow Lent-lily. Prophetically, if 
unconsciously, Herrick wrote faultless tributes to these 
white queens of daffodils that have only so lately come 
amongst us. Yet now the white or light varieties are 
so numerous, and so strikingly beautiful, that silver 
daffodil has become as apt a phrase as golden. If 
Herrick could wander through the daffodil fields at 
Surbiton, perhaps at their best this very week, what 
songs would he have written about the white-robed 
trumpeters with the silver horns, the white wings of 
the Incomparables, and the ivory and silver and 
primrose-tinted chalices? Herrick sang to many 
ladies; but never to fairer than the Duchess of 
Westminster daffodil, the great white star with the 
primrose cup, or Stella Superba or Beatrice, the 
smaller and brighter star, all white, or Katharine 
Spurrell, or Minnie Hume, or the lovely Ariadne. 


Rowena, too, who in her supreme hour of beauty bends © 


to her mother earth, wrapping her fair perianth round 
her silver horn ; and Madame de Graaf, the stately lady 
of the great sulphur-white trumpet ; and Alice Knight 
and Mrs. George H. Barr. How busy in this bevy of 
ladies Herrick would have been! One wonders would 
Mr. W. Barr, taking Herrick round the Surbiton 
daffodillia, have found him an enthusiast for these high- 
bred creatures, or would he have been constantly hark- 
ing back to the old wild yellow daffodil ; would he have 
seen no good in these new fandangle beauties? We 
cannot think it. There is no artificiality, no spurious- 
ness, no luxury, no oppressive splendour to make 
you regret the simple wild flower. It is all a 
gracious development. If you like these beauties 
more, you do not like the wild flower less. Herrick 
would have drunk to them, and cried over them, 
and loved old and new together. He would think, 
no doubt, that these silver daffodils do not make so 
good a show in the field as the golden ones. They 
do not ; their beauty is not for the mass, it is rather 
lost in the mass. A white daffodil is best seen in single 
perfection : the ideal way to see, say, Peter Barr, the 
wonderful white trumpet, is to have one bulb in a pot 
by itself; and that pot standing alone, in the right 
light, in the room in which you sit. That is the true way 
to see all flowers of fine and delicate form. It should 
be in the room where you habitually sit that its beauty 
may take you unlooked for. Go out into the green- 
house to see it, and you will miss the finer points, things 
that do not come by being sought. A chance look up, a 
passing by, and they meet you of themselves. At a 
show, of course, the flower is lost entirely, as badly as 
a picture at the Academy. And a flower can never be 
seen rightly in a vase, even a single blossom in its own 
vase. Reft from its plant, the flower is not itself; its 
habit, its carriage, its temperament, is all gone. Cut 
flowers are still beautiful; we could not do without 
them ; but they are monsters, after all. They are de- 
truncated heads. A pot with one well-grown plant in 
blossom is a perfect thing. When you have had one 
of these finer white daffodils with you, at your side 
perhaps while you are at work, for some time, you get 
almost to feed on its beauty. And then its fading 
becomes a very sad thing indeed. At the first touch 
you know in a moment that it is stricken. Never wait 
to see decay. Take off the flower gently, and give it to 
the bright flames. So it never dies, and is not left to 
linger about rejected, neglected. 

One would give a great deal to have ‘from a 
poet of Herrick’s quality, or even from any real 
poet, a vignette of a single perfect flower. In 
the mass Wordsworth has put daffodils in a 
poem for ever. Everything that a host of daf- 
fodils have in themselves or can have _ for 
anyone is in that poem. But he never described a 
daffodil ; neither, if we remember rightly, did Herrick. 
Poets have seldom done single flowers. Keats did 
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sweet-peas ; a little poem affecting one much as one of 
Ruskin’s drawings. Wordsworth tried several, the 
daisy, for instance, the lesser celandine ; but not quite 
happily; and with nothing of the perfection of his 
daffodils in mass. Especially we are thinking what a 

tic gem Herrick might have made of a newly 
christened daffodil, christened but not to come 
out for two years yet, which Mr. W. Barr 
allowed us to see the other day. Eileen Mitchell 
is one of the few really white daffodils—not a 
trumpet—both perianth and chalice pure frosty white, 
with something of transparency. A single plant— 
the only one there is—in its own pot, the two peerless 
blossoms depending on either side from a graceful curve 
of stem, against its dark green foliage. Perfect, there 
was nothing more to say. But one perforce was think- 
ing, what of the lady after whom this was named? It 
must surely be a very humbling thing to have named 
after you anything so extraordinarily beautiful. This 
daffodil without hyperbole and reverently might have 
been called The Angel. 


THE CRANE.—I. 


.” both the naturalist and the sportsman in the low- 
lying parts of Southern Spain, the bird most 
conspicuous and most often heard is the common crane. 
Wherever large marshes are to be met with, they are 
to be seen either in pairs or in small parties walking 
through the reeds and rushes with the dignified slow 
step so characteristic of the family, ever and anon 
pausing to investigate some matter of interest in the 
shape of a luckless water insect or perchance a frog or 
other small reptile which may come within their purview. 
At other times they may be seen feeding along the low 
hill sides bordering on the marsh land, where they 
seem to find many beetles and other morsels to reward 
their researches. But they are by no means wholly 
insectivorous, and are at times somewhat destructive 
to the newly sown corn and later to the bean crops. 
These truly noble birds were once common in our fen-* 
lands but have long since been exterminated, their title 
in many parts of England being now conferred on the 
common heron, a bird which, although large in the 
es of Englishmen, is considerably less than half the 

size of the rightful owner of the name. 

During the winter months considerable flocks of 
cranes congregate in favourable regions in Southern 
Spain, and it is no uncommon sight to see parties of 
fifty or more flighting of an evening to the marshes to 
feed. By day they are ever on the alert, and hence, 
happily, are rarely shot ; but after nightfall no bird is 
so confiding, and all who have waited for duck after 
sundown in these parts can testify how on such occa- 
sions, provided the gunner remains still, these great 
birds will placidly fly within twenty-five yards of him, 
their curious creaking cry having well advertised their 
approach for some minutes before they come in sight. 
In such circumstances nothing could save them from 
extermination save the fact that their flesh is very 
coarse, and that few, save among the very poorest of 
the country folk, care to eat it. It is indeed a crime 
to kill these magnificent birds, for well do they merit 
this description as they stalk solemnly through the 
reeds, the brilliant sun of Andalucia illuminating the 
lustrous silver-grey of their backs and the splendid 
black tertial plumes which adorn their graceful 
forms. Their strangely melodious and far-reaching 
cry, so constantly heard by day, is also indissolubly 
connected with the wilder side of life in Southern 
Spain and has afforded interest and pleasure to many 
who were ignorant whence it emanated. But besides 
these numerous winter visitors to Andalucia, and a few 
summer residents, enormous numbers of cranes pass in 
the autumn southward along the western stream of 
migration through Morocco, returning northwards 
along the same route in the month of March. The 
numbers that are sometimes seen on such occasions 
are well-nigh incredible. The late Colonel Irby and 
Dr. Stark, both most trustworthy observers, have 
recorded how on one occasion they reckoned that over 
four thousand had passed over the spot whence I write 
this in one day. I myself have constantly counted many 


successive flocks, every one of several hundreds, passing 
here of a morning. From this region they seem to 
spread all over Europe, their nests having been obtained 
in the far north by the naturalist Woolley. They have 
also an eastern stream of migration which I have myself 
witnessed in the Levant. 

About thirty years ago considerable numbers of 
cranes remained to nest in South-West Andalucia, 
but constant ‘‘ egging” by professional ‘‘ collectors ” 
has sadly reduced their numbers. In some districts 
they have ceased to nest altogether whilst in others 
where I can recall seeing over thirty pairs in the nest- 
ing season there are now hardly half a dozen to 
be found during the summer months. In such cir- 
cumstances it becomes almost a crime to rob their 
nests. Last year I was especially keen to find once 
again a crane’s nest ; since it chanced that this was one 
of the very few nests of the larger birds of Europe 
which I had not photographed during the fourteen 
years which I have devoted to that branch of orni- 
thological study, whilst in addition I was anxious to 
obtain a picture of the nest and eggs for the records of 
my bird’s-nesting life upon which I am now engaged. 
The very difficulties of the whole operation gave 
additional zest tothe undertaking. The region where 
some few cranes still nest comprises many square 
miles of marshland covered with luxuriant reed beds, 
and owing to distances, topographical obstacles, and 
the lack of accommodation, this district is decidedly 
difficult to reach and to explore thoroughly. The whole 
of the lower lying lands are submerged by the winter 
floods and as these dry off, vast districts remain which 
are still under water until late in the summer. It is 
due to this variety of levels that the reeds, which in 
some places attain to a great height, in others are only 
4 or 5 feet high and in others again still less. The 
particular ground selected by the cranes is usually 
where there is water from g inches to 18 inches in 
depth, and where the reeds are not too high to prevent 
these wary birds when they stand up from seeing the 
approach of anybody through or over the tops of the 
reeds. How vast and apparently interminable are these 
reed beds can best be realised by those who have set 
themselves the task of traversing them. At places they 
are so luxuriant and strong in growth that it requires 
considerable exertion to force one’s way along even for 
a few yards at a time. 

It was on one of the early days of last May that 
I rode out to a part of the marshes where I had noticed 
several pairs of cranes on more than one occasion during 
the previous month. This portion satisfied the con- 
ditions I have described as a breeding spot for the 
crane, and, further, was of reasonable size, extending for 
over two miles from north to south and rather less from 
east to west, in all some two thousand to two thousand 
five hundred acres without a bush or stone or any other 
landmark in its whole extent, and for this reason 
admirably adapted for a nesting-place. Arrived at my 
destination, I hobbled my horse in a grove of wild 
olives, and lay down on a low hill about fifteen feet 
above the level of the marsh and proceeded to examine 
the ground before me with my field-glasses, but was 
not a little vexed to see the heads of two men above 
the reeds about a mile distant. Their unwelcome 
presence of course made all bird-watching, for the time 
at least, a farce, so I determined to go and find out 
what they were in quest of, horrid visions of the bestial 
‘ paid collector” and his most accursed myrmidon the 
local sportsman passing through my mind as I did so. 
Upon the two men detecting my advance and imagin- 
ing no doubt I was a “‘ guarda” of sorts, they sepa- 
rated and made off in different directions. A man on 
foot however has no chance against a Spanish horse 
born and bred in the ‘‘ marismas” and which is semi- 
aquatic in its habits, and despite deep mud, clinging 
reeds, and much water it took but a short time to ride 
down one of them. He turned out to be a man well 
known to me from a village about eight miles distant. 
He was carrying agun and hence his anxiety to avoid 
interviewing an apparent stranger. He assured me he 
was merely egging and produced froma sack a number 
of coots’ eggs in proof of his statement ; for all eggs, 
including those of the great and lesser bustard, cranes, 
thick-kneed plover, wild ducks, herons or terns are eaten 
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indiscriminately by the folk about here. Upon being 
pressed, he extricated from the sack several wild ducks 
which he had shot swimming about with their young 
broods, also some coots and whiskered terns! It was 
of course useless to point out the enormity of his 
offence ; he regretfully told me he had failed to find 
any cranes’ eggs, which he assured me were very 
‘‘gordo” and excellent to eat, for how was a poor 
man on foot to see over the accursed reeds? If he 
only had a horse all would be well, for then he could see 
what he was about. 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“*EASTERTIDE IN PARIS, 1907.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


88 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W., 
18 April, 1907. 
Sir,—As a frequent visitor during the last thirty 
ears, not only to Paris but to other parts of France, 
desire to offer a few remarks on Lady Sykes’ in- 
teresting letter under the above heading in your issue 
of the 13th instant. 

Lady Sykes puts a series of questions as to the poli- 
tical, commercial, and social conditions of France, and 
records a number of “observations” made between 
Thursday, 28 March, and Wednesday, 3 April, which 
have satisfied her that ‘‘ unrest, uncertainty, and 
general disorganisation are now prevailing in that 
metropolis [Paris], although to the casual observer all 
appears calm and tranquil ”. 

Let us first consider the ‘‘ observations”. We 
may pass by the ‘‘ interviews with different important 
persons who described to me the impending strike, the 
anti-military propaganda, &c.”’, for these represent the 
opinions of the speakers rather than Lady Sykes’s 
“‘observations”. For the same reason we may pass 
by the inflammatory placards of trades-union origin 
** posted all over Paris ”. 

The actual ‘‘ observations ” come under three heads : 
(1) Attendance at services in several churches. 
(2) Visits to two theatres. (3) Visit to a race meeting. 
As to the churches one is glad to hear that they were 
crowded, and that there was ‘‘ no sign of irreverence or 
of lightness of conduct”. 

The theatrical performances comprised a Mystery 
play and drama at the Odéon, and a play of a patriotic 
character at the Variétés. The former served asa kind 
of propaganda under official sanction of the humani- 
tarian view of Christ. Though naturally repugnant to 
Christian feeling, it does not seem to have been other- 
wise offensive in tone. The other performance (at the 
Variétés) was partly a caricature of the present Govern- 
ment and partly a glorification of the first Napoleon. 
It was ‘‘ received with enormous enthusiasm ”. 

At the race-meeting Lady Sykes found that most 
people took more interest in the betting than in the 
racing, a phenomenon occasionally observed at home. 

Two features in all these gatherings are noticeable 
to the ‘casual observer”. The first is the liberty 
allowed to everyone, whether to Catholic worshippers 
or spectators of anti-Catholic plays at the Odéon, or 
spectators of anti-Government plays at the Variétés. 
The second is the good behaviour of all concerned. 
Freedom and order go hand in hand without the inter- 
ference of Law. 

After describing France as divided into three camps, 
Lady Sykes asks ‘‘ What is likely to occur in the imme- 
diate future?” The reply is somewhat disappointing, 
for although intervention by Germany is suggested as 
possible, we are only met by the further question 
** What may not follow?” 

I will not assume the part of a prophet, but I would 
draw attention to two facts which appear to have some 
bearing on the questions dealt with in Lady Sykes’ 
letter. The first is that Germany showed last year 
signs of a desire to intervene, but apparently thought 
it wiser to abstain. The second is that the Republican 
form of Government has managed to exist for thirty-six 
years without great wars abroad or revolts at home, 
and to maintain a state of affairs which “‘ to the casual 


observer appears calm and tranquil”, which is more 
than can be said of any other Government in France 
during (say) the last two hundred years. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. A. Cottier. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF LONDONERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly, W., April, 1907. 

Sir, — I hope your extremely thoughtful article in 
a recent issue of your paper, ‘‘The Fool and his 
Umbrella”, although it might have been more fitly 
entitled ‘‘ Fools and their Umbrellas’’, for both sexes 
are equally besotted on the subject, has done and will 
do good. It is a good sign when a journal of the 
standing of the SarurRDAY REVIEW calls attention to 
one of the many discomforts resulting from the thought- 
lessness and dense selfishness of Londoners. If you, 
Sir, can induce the Londoner even to begin to think, 
you will have achieved much. ‘ 

If you can induce them to have some kind thought- 
fulness for each other it will be almost the beginning 
of a new era for us. For how many years, for instance, 
have we been implored to Keep to the Right, without 
the slightest result, unless it may be that we, even more 
persistently, do not ? [ 

It is all the result of the profound indifference and 
the extraordinary apathy which exists nowhere out of 
London, but is felt to a most fearful extent in London. 
All the so-called accidents, all the fires and other 
disasters, train wrecks, &c., are the direct result of 
unconscious selfishness. All could be remedied if 
Londoners could be induced to have a Christian 
thoughtfulness for each other. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. SHURMER. 


WHISKY AND INSANITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
23 April, 1907. 

Sir,—From the tenour of Mr. Gogay’s letter in your 
issue of the 20th instant I suppose I must infer that 
he is still without knowledge of the evidence taken 
before the Parliamentary Committee (British and 
Foreign Spirits, 1891) to which I referred him in January 
last ; and I am afraid, judging by the concluding words 
of his third paragraph, that no evidence will effect any 
modification of the opinion he has formed. If this be 
SO, it is clearly useless to continue the argument. 

If people had been supplied with nothing newer than 
twelve-year-old whisky during the last thirty-five years 
—the period Mr. Gogay mentions—probably more 
would have been consumed, and in that case, I suppose, 
matters would have been worse than they are. 

All the evidence I am acquainted with shows that it 
is the alcohol, and not the minute quantity of fusel oil 
it contains, that does mischief to those who drink to 
excess. Your obedient servant, 

ONE OF THE COMMITTEE, 


A HORRID DISH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW. 
7 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
23 April, 1907. 

Sir,—In your paragraph in reference to vaccinated 
veal you say: ‘*‘ But what does Mr. Lupton really 
suppose his information about vaccinated veal proves 
against vaccination ?” 

I do not think it proves anything against vaccina- 
tion, except this: that a lot of nasty unwholesome 
meat is sold to the public ; six hundred carcases a year, 
according to Mr. Burns’ statement, are sold, he thinks, 
at Smithfield Market. My point is, that if it is good 
enough for the people, it is good enough for the House 
of Commons—a very simple point, and even a pro- 
vaccinator might be able to understand it. 

Yours obediently, ARNOLD LuPTON. 

[We confess we thought Mr. Lupton’s campaign 

inst vaccinated veal was undertaken in the interests 

of anti-vaccination. We are glad to hear it was not; 

and, for the rest, we share Mr. Lupton’s dislike of the 

idea ¢ 1 ie veal that turns black in the cooking.— 
-R. 
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REVIEWS. 
DUTCH HISTORY AND ENGLISH POLITICS. 


«Court Life in the Dutch Republic.” By the Baroness 
van Zuylen van Nyevelt. London: Dent. 1906. 
16s. net. 

«The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands.” By J. Ellis 
Barker. London: Smith, Elder. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


¥ he ESE two books dealing with Dutch history, prin- 
cipally in the seventeenth century, differ not merely 
in the scope and treatment of the subject but in the 
objects of their respective authors. As the title of the 
Baroness van Zuylen van Nyevelt’s work very clearly 
indicates, the writer has aimed primarily at a study of 
the social and personal history of the House of Orange 
between 1638 and 1689, the period in brief when, owing 
to the close dynastic and political relations between 
England and the Dutch Republic, the Stuart princesses 
played almost as important a part in the destinies of 
Holland as the Orange princes played in those of 
England. Mr. Barker is far more ambitious. He 
proposes in a single volume to review the rise of the 
Netherlands from the earliest times and to trace their 
development through the period of their great struggle 
for political and economic independence up to the 
attainment of a leading place amongst the European 
Powers, and then to examine the process and reasons 
by which they lost their power and ceased to be anything 
more than a second-rate State. Here indeed is ample 
material for a book of four hundred and fifty pages. 
But Mr. Barker has added to the difficulties of his 
task in two further ways. He boldly proposes to 
work out his historical study on a new method. He 
has in his own words ‘‘ deliberately deserted the broad 
path trodden by modern historians”—that path by 
which ‘‘ modern histories” have simply ‘‘ become enor- 
mous monuments of patient research”. His book is 
in fact to be ‘‘ not only a history but a compendium of 
practical statesmanship”. Secondly, it is avowedly to 
be also a ‘‘ compendium ”’ for the British citizen—it is to‘ 
repeat and interpret in unmistakable terms the writing 
on the wall, the tragic warning to be learned from the 
decline and decay of the Netherlands, and to indicate 
how the British Empire may avoid ‘‘ the fate which has 
overtaken”’ the Dutch. In a word, his history has been 
written ‘‘ with the idea” of supplying ‘‘ the strongest 
arguments in favour of constructive imperialism”. Mr. 
Barker therefore can hagdly complain if a reader tests 
him by the exacting standards he has avowedly set up 
for himself. 

The Baroness’ book is a painstaking and readable 
contribution to the understanding of the great age 
of the Dutch Republic. Although she mainly con- 
cerns herself with the details of the Court life of the 
Orange House, she treats her theme with commendable 
breadth, preparing the way, for example, by an intro- 
ductory chapter on the visit of Marie de’ Medici to the 
Netherlands, from which dates the idea of the marriage 
between Mary of England and the son of Frederick 
Henry. ——. the bulk of her matter is given to 
the two great Williams, II. and III., and the two 
Marys of England who were their wives, but incident- 
ally we are allowed to learn a good deal about other 
interesting and important persons, such as Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, Charles II., the Princess Amelia, Prince 
Rupert, and the De Witts. 

Not a little of Dutch and English political history is 
touched upon, the complex system of government is 
sketched in accurately, and the problems in foreign 
and domestic policy are carefully outlined ; the city of 
Amsterdam too is brought into the picture and two 
chapters (vii. and viii.) are devoted to a rapid survey 
of the general religious, literary and artistic atmo- 
sphere of Dutch life during these fifty years. Nine 
iflustrations in photogravure distinctly add to the value 
of the text, which is pleasantly written, and will give 
ample information to the reader who likes to know 
about the life and environment of four historic figures. 
Furthermore we are carefully informed about the 
Sources from which the author has drawn her material, 
which justifies the conclusion that the best authorities 
have been freely consulted. Where we have tested 


the narrative we have usually found it accurate and 
full, and allowing for a not unnatural bias in favour 
of the princely heroes and heroines the verdicts pro- 
nounced are reasonable and fair. Two drawbacks in- 
herent perhaps in all such studies as this have not been 
quite avoided—the difficulty of the correct focus, the 
difficulty of limits. A study of Court life only too easily 
degenerates into a mere record of social gossip, into 
attaching too much importance to the social trivialities 
of the palace or the personal characteristics of the 
noble actors and actresses; on the other hand, mono- 
graphs of this kind must presuppose a fairly complete 
knowledge of the political history which they cannot 
supply. Where is the line, in short, to be drawn between 
allusion and detailed political narrative, and how is a 
William II. or a William III. to be made a living figure 
without explaining his political life and ambitions, the 
problems that his career was intended to meet? It is 
perhaps only fair to add that the author is fully 
conscious of these difficulties, and so far as they can 
be solved has solved them; but we confess to feeling 
that they are really insoluble and that the insolubility 
must detract from the value of a courageous effort to 
bring the House of Orange before us without writing 
in detail a complete political history of a very com- 
plicated epoch in the evolution of seventeenth-century 
Europe. 

Mr. Barker's more ambitious work might have sup- 
plied this very general sketch which the reader of the 
Baroness’s book really requires, but we are obliged to 
point out somewhat briefly why it fails to do so. To 
begin with, a writer who so openly avows the political 
purpose for which his book has been written must at 
the outset create a just suspicion. Those who go to 
history in order to find arguments for a thesis, to con- 
firm a conclusion already formed, to reinforce a moral 
that a present-day political controversy requires, will be 
fairly sure to find what they desire. A Tendenzschrift 
may possibly be excellent as a partisan pamphlet ; it is 
almost certain to fail as an adequate representation of 
historical facts, to blur and warp its author’s judgment 
and insight, to mar the value of his study. We are not 
concerned here to argue the merits or- defects of Mr. 
Barker’s political and economic creed with reference 
to current controversies, but the wearisome reiteration 
of it in season and out of season in what professes to 
be a sober historical narrative is fatal to the very object 
that he himself desires. Nor does Mr. Barker disarm 
the historical critic by the accuracy of his scholarship, 
the soundness of his reasoning, the power of his judg- 
ment to separate the essential from the unessential. 
Examples might be selected of his shortcomings in 
these respects from almost every page. We will cite 
two or three. Mr. Barker on p. 39 asserts that there is 
a close parallel between ‘‘ the scene which took place 
at Runnymede on Trinity Monday 1215” and the scene 
on an unspecified day in March 1477 in the Netherlands. 
Now apart from the difficult question whether Magna 
Carta was or was not drawn up on Trinity Monday 1215 
—a difficulty of which Mr. Barker seems to be wholly 
unaware—we are treated by way of proof to a quotation 
not from Stubbs, Maitland, or McKechnie, but from 
Creasy (!), which professes to sum up the terms of the 
Great Charter—a quotation that makes us wonder 
whether Mr. Barker knows that Creasy is not the best 
authority for this matter, whether indeed he has even 
looked at the document itself. For where in Magna 
Carta is there mention of ‘a hereditary sovereign 
ruling with limited powers, bound to summon and con- 
sult a Parliament of the whole realm, comprising heredi- 
tary peers and elected representatives of the Commons, 
that without the sanction of Parliament no tax of any 
kind can be imposed and no law made, repealed, or 
altered”? And Mr. Barker’s gloss on the next page 
makes the matter even worse. Nor is our confidence 
restored later on (p. 169) when the writer maintains 
that we can best understand the Constitution of the 
Dutch commonwealth by a glance at the British Con- 
stitution, and then proceeds to comment on unwritten 
Constitutions with this really impertinent opening : “ The 
British Constitution is a fiction, for everyone expounds, 
but no one knows, the Constitution”, and follows it up 
by a lengthy paragraph calculated to make Professor 
Dicey’s hair turn white. Just before on p. 159 has 
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eccurred this remarkable sentence, which is not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the writer’s power either 
to represent or to compare facts : ‘‘ The government of 
the British San aery | is nominally in the hands of the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of the various self- 
governing colonies, who form a college resembling the 
States-General.” Mr. Barker’s peculiar ideas about 
the facts of the British Constitution which are scattered 
broadcast through his book need not detain us, but we 
do not find him more accurately informed about the 
facts and details of the Netherlands. His account of 
that Constitution and its working, of the policy and 
principles of Philip II., of William the Silent and 
the struggle for independence, of Barneveld and the 
De Witts, is frequently not merely inaccurate in 
details, but singularly partisan in spirit, and shows 
very little acquaintance with the results of the best and 
most modern of Dutch historians on these and many 
other important chapters in the story of the Nether- 
lands. We do not forget that in his introduction 
Mr. Barker claims to have studied the most trust- 
worthy of these authorities, but his pages show either 
that for reasons he does not give he has rejected their 
conclusions, or that they have influenced his judgment 
singularly little. What authorities other than those 
specified in his brief footnotes Mr. Barker has con- 
sulted he has refrained from telling us: nor do those 
footnotes suggest by their selection that his know- 
ledge of the bibliography is adequate. It is at least 
remarkable that one authority frequently cited is 
Cerisier, an eighteenth-century writer to whom no 
modern scholar would pin his faith as Mr. Barker 
seems todo. And if we compare Mr. Barker and the 
Baroness van Zuylen van Nyevelt when they cover the 
same ground, it seems fairly clear not merely that the 
Baroness is better acquainted with the best literature 
of the subject, but is more accurate, more fair and 
more critical in the proper sense of that term. Finally, 
Mr. Barker’s elaborate thesis of a close parallel between 
the seventeenth-century Netherlands and the British 
Empire of to-day breaks down when tested in essential 
points. The resemblance between the two Constitu- 
tions is at best a superficial analogy: it would not be 
difficult, had we space, to show that it can only be 
maintained by methods of interpretation both illegiti- 
mate and forced. In the sphere of geography Mr. 
Barker ignores the essential fact that the Nether- 
lands had and have a land frontier which makes them 
part of the European continent ; Great Britain has not. 
How this vital difference has profoundly modified the 
destinies and policies of the two countries three centuries 
of history at least unmistakably reveal. Mr. Barker’s 
argument, we must be content with remarking, bristles 
with other difficulties, historical, economic and ethical. 
Let us cite, in conclusion, one example of his logic : 
‘* It may be immoral, in fact it is immoral”, says 
Mr. Barker, ‘‘ but in international affairs might is 
right. . . . The law of the stronger is the law of 
Nature. . . . Life is war . . . and as Providence has 
created this universal law, we deny the wisdom of 
creation and of the Creator if we say that wars are 
ungodly or unchristian.” It is apparently, however, 
no denial of the ‘‘ wisdom of the Creator” to assert 
that one of His ‘‘ universal laws” ‘‘ may be, in fact 
is, immoral”. 


CHURCHMAN AND GENTLEMAN. 
“The Diary of John Evelyn.” With an Introduction 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 31s. 6d. 


Bayes fine edition of Evelyn’s Diary, for which 
we cannot thank Mr. Dobson too much, brings 
back to our memories one of the noblest gentle- 
men and truest Christians of the Stuart age. He 
was born when the British Solomon sat on the 
throne of England and the author of the ‘‘ Novum 
Organon” on the Woolsack, and he died of a good 
old age when good Queen Anne drank tea at Hampton 
Court and the coffee houses were discovering the 
poetical genius of Mr. Joseph Addison. He was the 
friend of kings and statesmen and bishops, and he 
moved in the gay circles of a corrupt Court. He met 


unjust judges and corrupt politicians, and he kept his 
honour unassoiled. Yet he was not a hero of romance. 
Throughout life his politics were those of the more 
moderate Cavaliers as fitted one who had taken sweet 
counsel with Edward Hyde alike in the days of his 
exile and of his glory, and, as Mr. Dobson says, he 
was neither a place-hunter nor plotter. At the same 
time he was not of the political martyr type. He 
adored the first Charles ; but when swords were clash- 
ing on Marston Moor he was idling away his days ’mid 
the abbeys and vineyards of old France. Likewise. 
when the Dutch Prince came over the water he 
accepted the Whig monarchy. He loathed Oliver and 
the Commonwealth ; but it was only on the eve of the 
Restoration that for the first and last time in his life 
he became a conspirator. It would be harsh to say 
that he was aconscious trimmer. The truth is that he 
was a philosopher and scholar rather than a politician. 
With him, as with the Prince of Denmark, 


** The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”’ ; 


and with another beautiful soul of his own century he 
might have said to the Muse 


‘* Though my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown.” 


He was, as his editor puts it, ‘‘ liberally educated ; 
conveniently learned ; a virtuoso with a turn for useful 
knowledge”. He had too a taste for travel and horti- 
culture, and the means necessary to indulge both 
tastes. If his political life shows something of the 
indecision of our sceptical age, his gentle humanity 
links him also with the better aspirations of our 
times. A seventeenth-century gentleman, he detests. 
cock-fights ; a Cavalier, he condemns the duel. But 
he is most interesting as a Christian and a Church- 
man. No Puritan can be named whose life was more 
moulded by Christian precept. No man ever accepted 
the loss of beloved children with gentler resignation or 
more complete trust in the goodness of Providence. To 
him, as to Herbert and Ken, the Church of England was 
the most glorious Church in Christendom. Strictly did 
he keep her fasts and feasts. He knew and loved all 
her great divines, Tenison and Burnet no less than 
Cosin and Jeremy Taylor. Whatever were his weak- 
nesses as a politician, the Church of England has never 
known among her laity a mofe sober, peaceable, and 
truly conscientious son. 

We wish that space would allow us to show our hero. 
in his Oxford and Temple days or to follow him in 
his wanderings in France and Italy. We should have 
liked to dwell on his betrothal to his child-bride, the 
daughter of the English Ambassador at Paris, and of 
the wedding on that Corpus Christi Day 1647, ‘‘ when 
the streets were sumptuously hung with tapestry and 
strewn with flowers”. Let us at least quote the 
tribute that his wife renders to his memory in her 
will : ‘‘ His care of my education was such as might 
become a father, a lover, a friend, and a husband ; for 
instruction, tenderness, affection and fidelity to the last 
moment of his life”. We cannot speak of his love of 
curios and paintings, of his artist friends, of his literary 
labour, or of the chemical studies of him in whom the: 
Royal Society claims a founder. All that we can do 
is to show him in some of the great crises of his- 
momentous time. 

Our first picture presents him in the dark days of 
Puritan tyranny. These are times when to keep the 
feasts and fasts of Christendom is a crime, when on 
Ash Wednesday in contradiction to all custom and 
decency the usurper Oliver rides through the City to 
feast with the Lord Mayor. It is Christmas Day 1657, 
and our hero has gone to a London chapel to hear 
Mr. Gunning preach. As the faithful preacher is about 
to administer the bread of life to his persecuted flock, 
there is a rush of soldiers into the sanctuary who point 
their muskets at the kneeling communicants. Our 
diarist may well bless God for a safe return to his 
Surrey home. 

Later he witnesses the obsequies of the usurper, the 
joyfullest funeral that it was ever his fate to witness. 
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«He was carried from Somerset House in a velvet 
ted of state drawn by six horses, the pall being held 
by his new lords ; the usurper lying in state crowned 
with a crown and sceptre and globe like a King—and 
after all crowds, soldiers, and innumerable mourners. 
But there were none that cried; but dogs which the 
soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streets as they went.” 

Very different is the feeling in May 1660 when our 
hero stands in the Strand and beholds Charles the 
good-natured riding back to his palace ‘‘ with a triumph 
of above 20,000 horse and foot brandishing their swords 
and shouting with inexpressible joy ; the ways strewed 
with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with 
tapestry, the fountains running with wine”. ‘‘ It is the 
Lord’s day”, cries our hero. Later he sees the ghastly 
relics of the regicides on the gallows, and cries, 
« Meddle not with them that are given to change”. 

In the misfortunes that soon darkened these halcyon 
days Evelyn felt the hand of God on a people that had 
shown no gratitude to their Maker for King and faith 
restored. In after-years he writes of the too good- 
natured sovereign: ‘‘ Never had King more glorious 
opportunities to have made himself, his people, and 
all Europe happy, and prevented innumerable mischiefs, 
had not his too easy nature resigned him to be managed 
by crafty wretches.” 

On the first day of royal James’ luckless reign Evelyn 
comes to Whitehall to do homage to his Majesty; 
but his heart is sad within him as he muses on what 
he had seen there six days ago: ‘‘the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness going with all dissoluteness 
and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening)—the King sitting and toying with his 
concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland and Mazarin, a 
French boy singing love-songs in that glorious gallery”, 
while the courtiers sat at the basset-table, ‘Toads of 

Id before them. ‘‘Six days after, all was in dust.” 

et of the King he says ‘‘ He was ever kind tome”. # 

Royal James, who gives our hero a far more impor- 
tant office than any that he had held in the late reign, 
at first impresses him favourably. He goes in the royal 
train to view the fortifications at Portsmouth, and notes 
his sovereign's ‘‘ infinite industry, sedulity, gravity, 
and experience of affairs”, and predicts much happiness 
for the nation from his rule. 

Presently however, when bonfires are forbidden on 
5 November, his fears for his beloved Church cool his 
loyalty. The sermons of Compton and Ken augment 
his anxiety, and he feels that ‘‘ the King is being driven 
fiercely by the Jesuits to the destruction of an excellent 
government in Church and State”. So he lifts no 
hand against the revolution, and though he is indignant 
at the expulsion of the loyal Bishops he holds aloof 
from the Jacobites. His comment on the behaviour 
of the Dutch King and his bride on the day of 
the proclamation, when he sees them entering 
Whitehall, is the comment of a gentleman. ‘‘ It was 
believed that both, especially the Princess, would have 
showed some (seeming) reluctance at assuming her 
father’s crown and made some apology, testifying by 
her regret that he should by his mismanagement neces- 
Sitate the nation to so extraordinary a proceeding, 
which would have showed very handsomely to the world 
and according to the character given of her piety—but 
nothing of all this appeared ; she came into Whitehall 
laughing and jolly as to a wedding, so as to seem quite 
transported.” 

He who in his youth had seen King Charles ride to 
open Parliament beholds in his old age the rejoicings for 
Blenheim field. ‘‘ The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and Alder- 
men come in their scarlet robes, with caparisoned horses ; 

Knight Marshal on horseback ; the Foot Guards; the 
Queen in a rich coach, none with her but the Duchess 
of Marlborough in a very plain garment, the Queen full 
of jewels.” Some months later the great Duke takes 
him by the hand ‘‘ with extraordinary familiarity and 
civility, as formerly he was used to do without an 

alteration of his good nature”. 

velyn lives long enough to hear the names High 

= Low Church, and he dies while the battle that 

tterbury is waging for the rights of Convocation is 
undecided. For it is in February 1706 that he passes 
‘© his rest, leaving to posterity the memory and the 


memoirs of an English gentleman and Christian and 
goes to wander and converse in the Elysian meads 
with Philip Sidney and George Herbert. 


GENTLEMEN OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Hertfordshire Families.” Edited: by Duncan Warrand. 
London: Constable. 1907. 


yr the scheme of the Victoria Series of County 

Histories was first formed it was not, we under- 
stand, intended by the promoters to issue a separate 
volume of pedigrees for each county. Perhaps it was 
found that the new series lacked to some extent the 
personal interest which the older county histories un- 
doubtedly had, and that pedigree volumes apart from 
encyclopedias of each county might supply the want. 
It was therefore decided to issue distinct volumes, 
which might form a library in themselves, acceptable to 
those who are not prepared to buy four or five large and 
expensive volumes giving the general history—natural, 
topographical, &c.—of each county. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the addition to the scheme was wise. In 
the best of the old county histories the plan was adopted 
of tracing the history of each manor, as far as possible, 
from the first record of its existence, usually in 
Domesday Book; and the various families who suc- 
ceeded to the lordships were mentioned as illustrating 
the manor, the more illustrious being set out in tabular 
form. Thus extinct families were noticed, and the 
histories were valuable not only to those now residing 
in each county, but to all who had, or believed they 
had, an ancestral connexion with a manor. This 
widespread interest is not supplied by volumes of the 
Victoria series. 

Assuming, however, that the publishers are right in 
issuing volumes of genealogy applicable to existing 
families only, we cannot feel convinced that the selected 
test whether a family should be included is scientific. 
The introduction to each volume is so far identical. 
The pedigrees of those families now existing, which 
have held land to an extent worthy of being described 
as ‘‘a seat and landed estate” in the male line from 
before the accession of King George III., are given in 
great detail. Those who have acquired estates, what- 
ever their distinction, either through heiresses or by 
purchase are excluded. A preliminary article on the 
‘* Landed Houses of Hertfordshire”, very skilfully 
written and of great interest, is intended not only to 
give information, but to explain why the families men- 
tioned are not qualified for the higher honour. A 
principal purpose of the volume is to show who might 
be accounted noble as distinguished from titled, and 
would be so accounted in a country where noblesse is 
not necessarily titrée. It is therefore rather startling 
to be told that ‘‘ in considering the qualification of the 
families admitted by us we have put away all questions 
of their right to armorial bearings”. In short the 
existing Dives whose ancestors were yeomen before 
1760, now holding estates they did not hold then, is 
worthy of a place. The descendant of Crusaders, 
Lords of Manors and Knights, who now owns land not 
properly described as ‘‘a seat and landed estate ” is 
unworthy. 

The result of applying this rule to Hertfordshire is 
that the editor admits twelve families only, of which 
seven are represented by peers and two by baronets, 
and not one of the twelve dates before 1480. The 
three untitled commoners are Baker of Bayfordbury, 
Gape of S. Michael’s and Wilshere of the Frythe, 
none of whom appears in the Visitations of the county, 
an observation which applies to most of the peers. 
The fact is that Hertfordshire is of all counties 
that most likely to be affected by the changes in 
social status caused by trade. The Home Counties 
are those in which we should expect to find the 
fewest old families possessing any such qualification 
as the editor requires, while there may be several 
families, now possessing estates recently bought, 
which are of great distinction elsewhere. In the 
Hertfordshire twelve we find Cecil Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Villiers Earl of Clarendon and Earl Lytton. 


The two former do not originate in Hertfordshire, and 
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the position of Earl Lytton is so remote from the 
general principle that it is not obvious why he is 
included. 

Capell Earl of Essex and Earl Cowper are strictly 
Hertfordshire families, both founded by successful 
merchants, among whose descendants we find many 
distinguished men, while Grimston Earl of Verulam 
and Brand (now Lord Dacre) bring into the county 
names more famous elsewhere. 

The volume itself, as might be expected, is artistic- 
ally all that can be desired. The paper and printing 
could not be surpassed, and a number of portraits 
admirably reproduced illustrate the pedigrees. There 
is a full index—omitted in the volume for North- 
amptonshire—a list of sheriffs, and a list of members 
of Parliament. The coat armour of the gentlemen of 
Hertfordshire as recorded in the Visitations of 1572 and 
1634 is given in full, the arms in trick without tinctures 
but properly blazoned. We hold that arms in trick 
ought to indicate the tinctures, but we are aware that 
the contrary opinion is held by competent critics. It 
would however add enormously to the beauty and 
commercial value of such a work if the shields could 
be represented in colours, a fact well known to those 
who attend sales of books. 

In a few cases the information is inadequate. On 
p- 8 it is stated that the Duke of Bridgewater's will 
was held illegal, without reference to the important 
reason of that decision. On p. 81 reference is made 
to a report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
without specifying which volume. At p. 97 we observe 
Algernon styled tenth Earl of Northumberland, whereas 
he should be eleventh, and on p. 144 we read that 
the barony of Lucas of Crudwell has passed to Mr. 
Herbert. For this last statement we should like to 
have the authority, for a serious point of law is 
involved, which has not, so far as the public is aware, 
been judicially considered and settled. 

Notwithstanding all such criticism this pedigree 
volume must take high rank for careful research and 
clear exposition; and with reference to the question 
whether the plan on which it is founded is sound 
—whether the status of a family is correctly ascer- 
tained by the test adopted—it is only fair to re- 
member that this is but a supplementary volume. In 
the first volume of the series for Hertfordshire the 
Domesday history is contributed by Mr. Round in his 
usual exhaustive and masterly style, and we are pro- 
mised a manorial history in a second forthcoming 
volume. It follows however that the student may 
have, as in the case of Cashiobury, to consult three 
volumes to ascertain the complete history of places and 
lords ; while in an older work, such as Clutterbuck’s, 
he would find all he required in one section, perhaps in 
one page. 


TWADDLE IN IMIS. 


‘** Essays, Critical and Political. By J. H. Balfour 
Browne. London: Longmans. 1907. Two vols. 
15s. net. 


A® even more eminent member of the legal pro- 
fession than Mr. Balfour Browne once said that 
cheap thought was like cheap claret, and would not 
stand keeping. Itis a pity that Mr. Browne had not 
this saying in mind before he thought fit to reintroduce 
to the world the fugitive essays of his salad days which 
might so easily have been allowed to lie unobserved in 
the oblivion to which their insignificance had long ago 
assigned them. Harmless in their original form they 
may have served well enough to occupy the leisure 
hours of an aspirant to legal fame, but it is hard on 
the reader that they should be forced again upon his 
notice under the cover of a name now well known in a 
sphere not that of literature. To compare large things 
with small, we may forgive a great statesman when he 
fondly imagines that he is pre-eminent in letters as in 
policy. Cardinal Richelieu really believed that he could 
write good plays. Everyone else knew he could not, 
though it paid some courtiers to smother their yawns 
while they heard them through, but the Cardinal was 


world that he has long ago been forgiven his petty 
vanities. But to be a considerable success in con- 
ducting railway Bills through the Committee Rooms 
does not entitle any man to fling his dull commonplaces 
broadcast before the public under the guise of essays. 

A few people have been able to write with informa. 
tion and freshness on the most divers subjects having 
little relation to one another. The Rev. Mr. Elwin, at 
one time editor of the ‘* Quarterly”, was an extra- 
ordinary example of this capacity. Some of his essays 
were worth reading when republished, for he found 
something fresh to say even about Dr. Johnson. 
Others write well on special topics, and their papers 
may deserve collection and republication; but when 
you have nothing particular to say, and cannot say it 
particularly well, you should be content with seeing 
your productions once in print. Mr. Balfour Browne 
might well have been thus content and have remem. 
bered that he had written for certain newspapers 
and magazines on many subjects and should have 
** forbidden the red and raging eye of imagination 
to pry further”. But here we have in two solid 
volumes his reflections of thirty years ago on twenty or 
thirty different subjects as diverse as George Eliot, 
Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, the Warfare of Science, 
Artistic Copyright, England in Egypt, Party Govern- 
ment and Afghanistan, and a dozen others. We quite 
admit that any smart journalist might write on all these 
matters and a hundred more, but, like the cheap claret, 
they are only intended to serve the moment—they never 
had any real aroma, and decanted to-day are merely 
offensive. 

It is difficult to choose any particularly flagrant 
examples of feeble platitude among so many, but the 
following are good samples of our author’s style: 
‘*When one meets in society or in the;casual inter- 
course of a journey someone who knows a friend one 
says ‘ What a small world it is . . . .’ That there isa 
large world outside our daily walk to business or our 
small evening round of pleasure is however a fact, 
&c. &c.”. **No country presents more interesting 
and important questions for study, and if possible for 
answer, than Russia ” ; and yet in spite of all this and 
several other commonplaces enunciated with great 
gusto the author has to confess that ‘‘ the information 
which is possessed by most people with reference to 
Russia and her policy is by no means either accurate 
or ample”. This is true to-day as it was thirty years 
ago, but we feel quite sure that Mr. Browne does not 
possess sufficient knowledge on this subject to justify 
him republishing the kind of stuff about Russia we 
have here, especially as even the mere newspaper 
reader knows a good deul more than Mr. Browne did 
then about Russia to-day. 

‘*Whatever happens’’, we are told, ‘‘ more, much 
more, will have to be written about Russia in time to 
come. If she still aspires to a career such as that 
which she has already achieved by dishonesty and 
violence, her history will find a place in some future 
‘Newgate Calendar’ of the nations.” We really need 
not quote further and set out what is to happen if 
Russia prefers to be philanthropic ; we only desire to 
show what kind of balderdash men with certain gifts 
may perpetrate when they think they are capable of 
writing on foreign, and other, affairs without any 
training or special knowledge, and without aoy 
originality to brighten their reflections upon matters 
on which their information does not go beyond that 
of Mr. Balfour Browne. Mr. Browne clearly has no 
special acquaintance with Russia; so that in view of 
the changes of the last two years, changes now in pro- 
gress, it wanted some audacity to serve up a rechauffée 
of an article published thirty years ago. ; 

It is really entertaining to find a casual journalist 
like this patronising a writer of the type of Mr. 
Morley, of whom he speaks as ‘‘ playing to the great 
political gallery, though he was writing in a Review 
some standing ”, but it is the reverse of entertaining t0 
find this superior tone carried through hundreds of 
weary pages without either knowledge of his subjects 
or literary grace to justify it. There is no hesitation 
passing the most sweeping judgments on whole e 
e.g. the Renaissance is nothing better to Mr. Browne 


himself so very big a man on the great stage of the 


than ‘‘a new birth of corruption out of the decay of 
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the past—a new birth as of flies from carrion”, a 
pleasant metaphor this, aad how just when used to 
depict the epoch of Raphael .and Michael Angelo! 
It is too bad of Mr. Browne thus to ‘‘ monument the 
infamy ” of some characters of the Renaissance (to use 
his own elegant expression) as if it applied to a whole 
age which revived the culture of the world and gave 
birth to so many gracious and generous spirits. None of 
these essays deserves any special notice ; they are all on 
a level of pretentious dulness. We have chosen at 
haphazard passages which indicate the character of the 
whole. They may have served originally to pad a 
ponderous Review. Born for that purpose they should 
have perished when it was served. 


NOVELS. 


“The Mystics.” By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


There is a seven-foot lady of the fashion-plate variety 
on the cover, who pervades most of the illustrations 
within it, and adequately typifies the unreality of the 
contents ; though indeed the contents are so vapid and 
‘drearily profitless that it seems unfair to seek a type for 
them in any semblance to humanity. The unreality 
extends even to the title, for the Mystics are as devoid 
of mysticism as it would be possible for any dull and 
foolish sect to be. Mrs. Thurston does not even take 
the trouble to account for her title beyond accrediting 
the ‘‘ People” with a Book, a Sign, a Sanctuary, and 
a vague craving for a Prophet. She may, perhaps, 
consider that such stage properties constitute mysticism; 
indeed, the supposition that she is as ignorant as are 
her characters of what the term may mean seems 
necessary to account for her having written so empty 
and inept a volume. It has not even the quality of its 
defects ; neither the courage of its melodrama nor the 
colour of its absurdities. It produces on the unfor- 
tunate reviewer the mental equivalent to a meal made ‘ 
of thistledown—of stale thistledown—an indigestion 
of vapidity. There is not even sufficient character 
in the story to make criticism possible. One is 
capable only of wonder that it should ever have been 
written ; one is not capable of wondering how it ever 
can be read. Yet one knows, though happily one 
seldom samples it, that a flood of such unprofitable- 
ness gushes all the year round out of publishers’ offices 
and from library bookshelves, swollen to a veritable 
deluge during the months of winter, to filter by a 
thousand channels through the public mind, or at least 
through the feminine part of it. And one marvels not 
so much at the lack of taste which makes such imita- 
tions of literature possible and profitable, but at the 
utter infestivity of existence to which such stuff as this 
comes as a relief. Supposing that most novels are 
read either for the pleasure they afford or the occu- 
pation they offer, one’s first reflection after finishing 
such a novel as ‘‘ The Mystics” may well be not of 
grieved regret that even the standard article of literary 
commerce has sunk so low, but of bewildered sympathy 
with the tedium of any life to which the reading of 
such a book could bring enjoyment. 


“Our Lady of the Beeches.” By the Baroness von 
Hutten. London: Heinemann. 1907. 4s. 


_In this slender little book the Baroness von Hutten 
gives full play to the vein of sentimentality which is 
apparent in all her books. It is philandering of the 
most delicate, graceful description, but none the less 
dangerous on that account. Women proverbially love 
playing with fire, and the idea of a married woman 
carrying on a literary ‘‘ flirtation” (we can give it no 
other name) with a man whom she has never seen is 
one which could only be handled successfully and 
teadably by a woman novelist of tact and discretion. 
“Our Lady of the Beeches” is an American woman of 
the most modern type of self-consciousness. Married 
toa young Hungarian nobleman who is devoted to her, 
but still more devoted to horseflesh, she becomes senti- 
mental about herself. Social festivities and gaieties 
have no attraction for her. She prefers to realise her- 
Self in solitude, and alone in the country meditates on 


| 


pastoral things. Happening on a philosophical work 
with the title ‘‘ The Breviary of a Pessimist ” she com- 
mences an anonymous correspondence with its author, 
a distinguished American scientist. A series of dainty 
little letters passes from the ‘‘ Lady of the Beeches” to 
‘«my dear Pessimist”. Insistent upon preserving her 
anonymity she succeeds in disclosing a very charming 
full-length portrait of herself by means of her letters. 
It may here be noted that the Baroness von Hutten, 
while succeeding admirably with the lady’s letters and 
giving to them certain artless, indescribably feminine 
touches, is not particularly convincing with the man’s 
share of the correspondence. However it is necessary 
for the story that the ‘‘ Pessimist”, who by the way is 
still unmarried at the age of forty-two, should have’ 
retained his full susceptibility to women’s charms. He 
accepts his ‘‘Lady of the Beeches” at her own 
valuation, and ardently wears in his laboratory an 
apron with a beech-leaf pattern which she has worked for 
him with her own fair hands. Could anything be more 
charming or deliciously sentimental? The fact is, 
although he does not know it he has fallen in 
love with her at first letter, which appears to be 
the modern variant of falling in love at first sight. 
And how is all this boy-and-girl philandering to end ? 
That is where the art of the Baroness comes in. She 
heroically resists the temptation to kill off the lady's 
husband, who might very well have met his death bear- 
shooting in Russia, where he has gone during these 
delightful episodes. Any other woman novelist, we 
feel assured, would have succumbed to this convenient 
manner of getting rid of him, and would have ended 
up conventionally and happily with the union of the 
two letter-writers. But the Baroness continues the 
same note of sentimentality to the end. The Lady of 
the Beeches and the Pessimist meet. They are very 
much in love with one another. They talk and talk 
and talk. Finally she admits herlove. ‘‘ ‘ Wait’, she 
said. ‘ Now just before I go away—and it is to be ‘‘ bon- 
soir ”—I must tell you, in a way that you will remem- 
ber, that I love you with every bit of me, and that as 
long as I live I shall love you.’ She leaned over, 
laying one hand on his arm. With a sort of groan he 
shook her off. ‘Don’t touch me’, he said, breath- 
lessly. He rose and walked up and down for a few 
moments, without speaking. . . . *‘ Richard—promise 
me on your word of honour, never to write to me.’ 
‘I promise on my word of honour.’ ‘Even if—I— 
should write—you.’ ‘Even if—l can’t!’ ‘ You 
must!’ ‘Even if you should write me.’” And so 
they part—for ever—in this charming haze of false 
sentiment. It is all delightfully done, and with a very 
light touch. There is another side to the story—and 
that is the Count's side. But on this subject the author 
is skilfully silent. And after all, if a man will be 
foolish enough to hunt Russian bears and leave an 
attractive wife to sentimentalise in beech woods perhaps 
he deserves what he gets. At any rate the Baroness 
von Hutten intends that her readers shall think so. 


“One or Two: a Romance.” By Theo Douglas. London: 
Brown, Langham. 1907. 6s. 


Speculations as to double or triple personalities and 
the unconscious self are having a vogue at present. 
Miss Douglas goes a step further, and imagines the 
materialisation of a latent personality as an independent 
human being. Her Mrs. Bethune, having deterio- 
rated morally and become very stout, calls in the aid of 
spiritualism to restore her to her pristine slimness. 
Unfortunately the result is that a second person appears 
—RMrs. Bethune as she was at seventeen, innocent and 
idealistic. This is very disagreeable to the dominant 
personality, condemned to walk the world as a Hyde in 
rivalry with a separate Jekyll, and most perplexing to 
the lady’s husband. The idea is ingenious, but the 
development rather weak. 


‘“‘The Blue Star: a Romance of To-day.’ By Kate 
Murray. London: Grant Richards. 1907. 6s. 
This story turns on a discovery as to the possible 
transference of vitality made by a speculative doctor. 
It is a charming idea that if one is a nuisance to the 
world at large, or very much bored with life, one car 
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be put into a trance for some years. The difficulty is 
in finding a volunteer to take the sleeper’s place. Miss 
Murray invents a good plot of the sensational order, 
but seems to get a little out of her depth in the super- 
normal part of the business. The leading figure is a 
French girl, daughter of a prince and a peasant-woman, 
restored to life after a long trance with amazing beauty 
and complete absence of soul. Her career offers possi- 
bilities which the author carries about as far as the 
conventions of the English novel permit, but she 
remains an unreal figure. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Foundation of the Hospital and Free School of King 
Charles II., Oxmantown, Dublin. By Sir Frederick Falkiner. 
Dublin: Sealey. 1906. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

‘The King’s Hospital or Blue Coat School came into 
existence at the time Dublin rose to be the leading Irish city, 
and much of its history from the middle of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century is practically the 
history of Dublin itself. Sir Frederick Falkiner, who was 

Recorder of Dublin, gives an interesting account of the social 

state of Dublin at various periods since the foundation of the 

school and introduces some notable Irish figures ; among others, 

Swift, James Duke of Ormonde, Dean Kirwan of Killana. 

Swift attended the board of the school for some years, and the 

archives contain two unpublished letters of his, but they are 

not of considerable interest. Dean Kirwan preached for the 
school and was a wonderful “draw.” It has been said— 
though his published sermons are to-day not very good to 
read—that he was the greatest of all extempore preachers. 

His charity appeals drove people almost wild. Ladies would 

tear off their jewels to put in the offertory, and men their 

watches. One sermon brought in fourteen hundred pounds. 

Grattan declared of him: “ He came to interrupt the repose of 

the pulpit. The curse of Swift was upon him, to have been an 

Irishman, and a man of genius, and to have used it for the good 

of his country.” The average preaching of these times must 

have been prosy indeed to win Kirwan such a fame. 


*‘ Fauna of the Tay Basin and Strathmore.” By J. A. Harvie 
Brown. Edinburgh: Douglas. 30s. 

We may expect from Mr. Douglas books sound and praise- 
worthy on such a subject, but this volume deserves a special 
word of praise. It is produced with distinction, and with no 
attempt to spare labour or expense in the illustrations and the 
print and form generally. Yet it is strictly a work of local 
interest, which is in no way calculated to appeal to a large 
public. The bird records for the district described in the title 
occupy most of the volume, but there are also some admirable 
pages on the mammals. Mr. Harvie Brown says that the wild 
cat is now extinct in the district. The last of them appears to 
have been killed about 1870. The martens may still linger 
here and there, but they have been killed down very close 
indeed during the last fifteen or sixteen years. On the Perth- 
shire estates of Breadalbane no fewer than fifty-six martens 
were killed between 1891 and 1901. On the Duke of Atholl’s 
estates there is no record of martens killed for many years 
past. It is to be feared this beautiful and interesting animal 
must share the fate of the wild cat. In England, save for a 
few places in the Lake Country, it is already extinct. 


“‘The Earlier Adventures of a Naval Officer.” By Sir Spenser 
St. John. London: Digby, Long. 6s. 

_ This book is moderately entertaining, though most of the 
incidents recorded are of rather minor note. There is little 
reference to public men or matters of the first importance. 
Expeditions against rebel native tribes fill a large part of the 
book, and these are written with spirit and manly directness. 
Sir Spenser has had considerable experience and success as a 
tiger-shooter, and one or two narrow escapes. He tells us that 
an unwounded tiger will rarely attack two men together unless 
impelled by great hunger. 


“The Century Magazine” (November 1906 to April 1907: 
Macmillan, 10s. 64.) is full of good things, including several side- 
lights on George Washington, Mr. Roosevelt’s article on the 
Insh Sagas, and two essays—one dealing with Whistler in 
Venice, the other with Whistler’s Academy of Painting. The 
volume opens with Mr. Langdon Warner’s account of his 
perilous journey over the Kara Kum sands of Central Asia. 
There are many full-page illustrations in colour. 


THEOLOGY. 
“The Gate of Death: a Diary.” London: Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The early part of this book is impressive. The author we are 


to suppose lay, in consequence of a severe accident, for a long 
time between life and death ; and he afterwards employed the 


1906. 


weeks of his convalescence in recalling and writing down the 
thoughts that passed through his mind when both he and those 
who tended him believed he was dying. The feelings of a dying 
man on such subjects as death, the future life, the goodness of 
God, the: problem of sin and pain must have to all serious 
readers a very solemn interest; even allowing for the un- 
likelihood that one man’s sensations in that supreme hour 
would be the same as another’s, they come as something in the 
nature of a revelation. But the book does not end soon 
enough ; the author tells us that he is a literary man by pro. 
fession, and he is evidently somewhat proud of his style; he 
could not resist the temptation to display it, and so the latter 
half of the book consists of professional word-painting and 
amateur theological speculation. He attacks theories of the 
Atonement which no thoughtful Christian ever held—as that 
the sacrifice of Christ took away sin in some mechanical way, 
or that the nature of God was altered by the sacrifice; he 
objects that the Crucifixion lasted only a few hours, and 
that many people with incurable diseases have suffered far 
more pain than our Lord did—as if Christian theology laid 
emphasis solely on the amount of pain suffered by our Lord, 
not on the personality of the Sufferer ; he complains that suffer- 
ing does not always purify people, but sometimes makes them 
worse ; and he gives us a good deal more of rather ordinary 
criticism on things in general. We venture to think that the 
latter part of the book would have been different if the author 
had waited till he was quite well before he published it. 


“Ethics and Atonement.” By W. F. Lofthouse. London; 
Methuen. 1906. 5s. net. 


It has often been remarked that the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is a greater difficulty to the average English layman than 
the doctrine of the Incarnation ; and “The Gate of Death” 
noticed above shows what extraordinarily crude notions on it 
can be held by apparently well-educated people. It may partly 
be due to our national temperament ; speculations on the nature 
of the Deity or the problem of the Incarnation appeal to the 
Englishman very slightly ; but he is sensitive on the question 
of fair play ; any theory which looks unjust puzzles and irritates 
him. And the Atonement is sometimes so represented as to 
seem an expedient to defeat the ends of justice, as if the 
Deity were an Oriental despot who had slaked his rage in 
the blood of an innocent victim and thenceforth cared not to 
punish the guilty. We suppose there is hardly a Secularist 
orator who does not sometimes declare this to be the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement, or a thoughtful clergyman who 
does not protest that it is a caricature of it. Mr. Lofthouse’s 
book therefore deserves a welcome as being a very careful 
attempt to regard the doctrine from its ethical side. He 
writes well, and knows how to make even his philosophy 
interesting ; yet there is something in the central fact of our 
faith which is more penetrable to the mystic or the poet than 
to the philosopher, and it is not without reason that Mr. 
Lofthouse often calls poetry to his aid for the apt expression 
of his thoughts. Perhaps he is best in his chapter on the 
connexion between the Atonement and the Divinity of Christ ; 
and indeed it is failure to grasp the latter fact which has 
played such havoc with men’s ideas as to the former ; but his 
exposition of the language and underlying thought of the 
Epistles on this subject is the best we have read for a long 
time. No doubt we put down the book with the feeling that 
after all it does not explain everything ; but would not that 
be the worst that could be said of any book on such a subject ? 
Mr. Lofthouse explains enough for us to believe in the essential 
reasonableness and love of the rest; he really strengthens 
our faith. The new theologians would do well to study this 
book carefully ; they might then hesitate before they exercised 
themselves in great matters which are too high for them. 


“The Holy Eucharist, with other Occasional Papers.” By P. N. 
Waggett. London: Murray. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


This volume of papers has all Mr. Waggett’s strong points, 
but they are accompanied by the weak ones. In the earlier 
addresses on the Eucharist we have him at his best ; we have 
rarely read anything more able, more beautiful, or more deeply 
reverent. Then follow papers on various subjects, and papers 
of various quality ; the author is puzzling, sometimes almost 
irritating, in the pains he takes to find out extraordinary 
reasons for doing or believing ordinary things, and in the 
cleverness with which he discovers unexpected meanings in 
ordinary words; sentence after sentence in an article is 
brilliant, but the article itself may come perilously near being 
dull. Mr. Waggett in fact suffers from a certain impatience in 
his thinking ; if he could bring himself to go a little more 
slowly, his writings would be more interesting. 


** Tlepi ‘lep@ovuns (De Sacerdotio) of St. John Chrysostom.” Edited by 
J.A. Nairn. Cambridge: University Press. 1906. 6s. net. 

It is rather humiliating to think that this valuable and 
beautiful treatise of S. Chrysostom should not have been edited 
in England for nearly two hundred years; yet such is the 
case. In 1710 John Hughes, of Cambridge, brought out an 
edition of the “De Sacerdotio” with a Latin translation, 
dissertations, and notes ; after Hughes’ death a second edition 
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was brought out by S. Thirlby, in 1712; since that time the 
ordinary student or candidate for ordination who wished to 
read the great Father’s essay has had to search for it in the 
big editions of his works or to purchase it in some cheap 
foreign reprint ; and as for notes on the text and translation, 
he has had to go without them. And yet the “ De Sacerdotio” 
is a treatise for general readers, for the very people who need 
the help of an introduction and good notes. Dr. Nairn there- 
fore has done a good piece of work in publishing a revised 
text, based on a collation of the best MSS., with grammatical 
and historical notes. His experience as a schoolmaster has 
taught him to keep his notes clear and short, and to remember 
that many passages which are easy to the finished scholar may 

le the ordinary reader, and that it is wise to explain too much 
rather than too little. Only we think that he might have 
allowed himself greater length in his introduction ; certainly 
almost all the points of interest in*connexion with S. Chryso- 
stom and with this treatise have been examined, but in his 
efforts to keep his sections from being too long Dr. Nairn has 
made them too short, and produced an introduction which is 
not terse but scrappy. 


“The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint (Codex 
Alexandrinus).” Translated and edited by R. R. Ottley. 
2vols. Cambridge University Press. 1904-1906. 11s. net. 


The Cambridge scholars who have been for so many years 
ing a complete critical edition of the Septuagint must be 

ified at seeing the interest in that version extending. This 

is the direct result of their labours ; before the publication of 
their manual edition and of Dr. Swete’s “ Introduction ” it was 
a difficult task for the average student to find anything beyond 
the most elementary information about the Septuagint. Even 
now anyone ignorant of Hebrew will constantly find the Greek 
unintelligible to him when he wishes to study the context of 
some sentence quoted in the Gospels or Epistles ; commen- 
taries on the New Testament give very meagre information on 
such points, and commentaries on the Septuagint are hardly to 
be found. No doubt for most Old Testament books there is 
little need of such helps, and the Septuagint need only be studied 
for the light it throws upon the Hebrew. But every New 
Testament scholar should know something about the LXX 
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version of the Psalms and Isaiah ; the vast majority of New 
Testament quotations are from these books, and the Gallican 
Psalter, the official version of the Roman Church, was not 
made direct from the Hebrew but was Jerome’s revised trans- 
lation from the LXX. A commentary on the LXX version of 
the Psalms is, so far as we know, still non-existent in England ; 
but for Isaiah Mr. Ottley has now provided a most useful and 
scholarly translation and notes. It is a book to refer to rather 
than to read, but it will be of the greatest value to all students 
who wish to read the evangelical prophet in the form in which 
he was read in the synagogues of the dispersion and quoted 
by our Lord’s Apostles. His two volumes deserve a place in 
every theological library beside Dr. Swete’s “ Introduction to 
the Old Testament in Greek ”. 


“The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah.” A Revised Translation, 
with Introductions and Short Explanations. By 8. RB. Driver. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 

“The Letters of 8. Paul, to Seven Churches and three Friends; 
with the Letter to the Hebrews.” Translated by A. 8. Way. 
Second Edition, Revised. London: Macmillan. 1906. 5s. net. 


We have placed these two works together because they 
both represent admirable attempts to make the Bible intel- 
ligible to modern readers. Dr. Driver’s translation is sober and 
dignified, and he is unrivalled in the art of adding enough notes 
to make us understand why the Prophet spoke as he did, and 
what he meant ; and this in the clearest and fewest words. He 
has also divided the text into paragraphs, with headings pre- 
fixed to each, summarising the argument or narrative which 
follaws. It all looks so simple and easy that we cannot help 
asking why no one ever did it before ; but the very simplicity 
is the sign of the master mind. 

Mr. Way’s translation of the Pauline Epistles has, we are 
glad to see, reached a second edition ; he has revised it and 
made a large number of corrections, and has added a trans- 
lation of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the ground that it needs 
‘explanation not less than the letters of S. Paul. 


In connection with the 253rd Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy which is to be held on Monday in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
the Rev. E. H. Pearce’s “ History of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy” is now being sold at half-price (2s. 6d.) 
and may be obtained at Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, 
W.C. The Corporation assists over 1,700 clergymen, clergy 
children, widows and aged single daughters. 


For this Week’s Books see page 534. 
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T MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


| MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Series IV. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With Photo- 
avure Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Uniform with Series L., 
1., and III.) 


GLOBE.—** Simple, cultivated writing, and pleni- 
tude of nature-know! ge, makes this an ideal Sook for the 
country-house.” 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S NEW BOOK. 


LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. By 


Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of ‘‘ Turkey in Europe,” 
“The East Africa Protectorate,” &c. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘‘Sir Charles Eliot has written a book on 
the Far East which differs from most other books on the same 
subject as a diamond differs from paste. Perusal of this book 
suggests the invaluable nature of an unofficial report of the 
inner side of world politics. Perspective is not the strong 
point of Britons, but perspective is what Sir Charles Eliot 
gives us in ‘Letters from the Far East.’” 


TIPPOO TIB. The Story of his Career in Central 
Africa. Narrated from his own accounts by Dr. HEINRICH BRODE. 
With Portrait and Map, tos. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘‘A book of great interest and 
value. This Account of Tippoo Tib’s career will be a s 
work on African history.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 
1300 TO 1907. By ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. 
By NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH: “* Mr. Pearson carries out his disquisitions 

with such persuasive skill and such dest reasonabl that 

I think his book is likely to prove of considerable service to men 

worried and perplexed in an age which is for ever halting be- 

tween two opinions, and rarely able to make up its mind.” 


LADY BELL’S NEW BOOK. 


AT THE WORKS. A Study of a Manufactur- 


a . ing Town. By LADY BELL, Author of “The Minor Moralist,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR: **Lady Bell’s book is well worth reading from 
two widely different points of view. The student of social 
problems cannot possibly afford to miss it, while the romance 
of industry has never been more vividly painted than in her 
pages.” 


Lonpon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Mappox STREET, W. 


NOW READY 


Royal Svo. (94 x 63), 96 pp., with 9 Fifll-page Illustrations 
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NOTES and FOOTNOTES 
and other MEMORANDA 


By A. E. GALLATIN 


Author of ‘‘ Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings: A Catalogue and a 
List of Criticisms.” 


Six of the Fifteen Essays in this volume have 
‘Whistler for their subject; while studies of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Puvis de Chavannes as caricaturists, 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel, Aubrey Beardsley, and 
Childe Hassam are among the other papers. 

Among the nine very unusual Plates are two 
hitherto unpublished pictures by Whistler, one of 
which, a unique study of Flowers, is reproduced in 
colours. “ Butterflies,” by Whistler, not hitherto 
published, adorn the cover and title-page. 


Tue EDITION FOR ENGLAND AND AMERICA CONSISTS OF: 
*,* 250 copies on French laid paper at 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* 75 Numbered and Signed copies on Italian 
s hand-made paper at £1 1s, net. 
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Lonpoxn: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Street, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
The History of Modern Painting (Richard Muther. 4 vols.). Dent, 
43 35. net. 
Royal Scottish Academy (Edited by Charles Holme). The Studio, 
7s. 6a. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Houblon Family: its Story and Times (Lady Alice Archer 
Houblon. 2 vols.). Constable. 315. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
From One Man’s Hand to Another (G. H. Breda). Unwin. 6s. 


Merry-Garden and otlier Stories (Q). Methuen. 6s. 
The Longest Journey (E. M. Forster). Blackwood. 6s. 
2835 Mayfair (Frank Richardson). Laurie. 6s. 

In Pastures New (George Ade). Richards. 6s. 


The Wrestlers (Marian Bower); The Conversion of Claud (George 
Frederic Turner). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

The Wisdom of the Serpent (Constantine Ralli) ; Passing Down the 
Avenues (L. Rutherfoord Skey). Griffiths. 6s. each. 

The Great Plot (William Le Queux). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 

The Millionaire and the Lady (Gertrude Warden) ; A Yankee Napoleon 
(John F. Macpherson). Long. 6s. each. 

Companions in the Sierra (Charles Rudy). Lane. 6s. 

Windover Tales (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Blossoming of Tansy (William Platt). Celtic Press. 2s. 6d. net, 

A Child of the Everlasting (Charles Granville). Drane. 6s. 

The Tower Maiden (Herbert C. Macilwaine). Simpkin, Marshall. 
35. 6d. net. 


The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of the Sixth Cen. 
tury A.D. (William Gordon Holmes. Vol. II.). Bell. 10s. 6¢. 


net. 

The Fall of Napoleon (Oscar Browning). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

A History of William Paterson and the Darien Company (James 
Samuel Barbour). Blackwood. 6s. net. 

Magdalen College, Oxford (T. Herbert Warren); S. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Robert Forsyth Scott). Dent. 2s. net each. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. VI. Australasia 
(J. D. Rogers). Oxford: At the Clarendon. 7s. 6d. 


Law 
Practical Hints on Pleading (Alexander Anderson Eustace). Stevens. 
5s. 
NATURAL HIsTORY 
European Animals (R. F. Scharff), Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Soils: How to Handle and Improve Them (S. W. Fletcher). 
Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS 


Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery. Ward, Lock. 55. net. 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia (Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by 
E. A. Baker). Routledge. 6s. net. 

Two Centuries of Irish History, 1691-1870 (Edited by R. Barry 
O’Brien). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘©The World’s Classics” :—The French Revolution (Thomas Car- 
lyle. 2 vols.) ; The Golden Treasury (Francis Turner Palgrave) ; 

Edmund Burke (F. W. Raffety. Vol. IV.) ; The English Comic 


Writers (William Hazlitt); Oliver Goldsmith (Austin Dobson). 
Frowde. Is. net each. 


THEOLOGY 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell: The Man and his Message (Albert H. 


Wilkerson). Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Religion of the Old Testament (Karl Marti). Williams and 
Norgate. 45. 6d. 


Original Virtue and other Short Studies (Rev. S. Levy). Longmans. 
35. 6d. net. 
Stories of the Great Feasts of Our Lord (Rev. James Butler). Sands. 
2s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
The Globular Jottings of Griselda (E. Douglas Hume). Blackwood. 
10s. net. 
VERSE 


Castles in Spain (Constance Farmar). Burleigh. 2s. net. 
The Triumph of Mammon (John Davidson). Richards. 55. net. 
Ode on Poetry (Charles Edmond Prince). Harrison. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Swordsman’s Friend (Thomas Herbert Lee). Drane. 35. 67. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aran Islands, The (J. M. Synge). Dublin: Maunsel. 55. net. 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1900-1905. Printed by Order of the Trustees. 30s. 

Cobden as a Citizen (William E. A. Axon) Unwin. 21s. net. 

English Peasantry, The, and the Enclosure of Common Fields (Gilbert 
Slater). Constable. os. 6d. net. 

Imperial Outposts (Colonel A. M. Murray). Murray. 12s. net. 

Lonewood Corner (John Halsham). Smith, Elder. 55. net. 

Rothiemurchus (Hugh Macmillan). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Strauss’ <‘ Salome” (Laurence Gilman). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—The Economic Review, 
35. ; The African Monthly, 1s. ; The Busy Man’s Magazine, 20-. 


For May :—Fry’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Windsor Magazine, 6a. ; The 
Comhill Magazine, 15. ; ‘The Treasury, 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


New Volume by HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: Grown 8vo. 6s. 


WINDOVER TALES 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Author of ‘* Under the White Cockade,” ‘fA Bachelor i in Arcady,” &c. 


LONEWOOD CORNER : 


A Countryman’s Horizons. 


By JOHN HALSHAM, author of “ Idlehurst.” 5s. n 
(Just 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 


By A. C. BENSON. Large post vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ This is a book to be read, not only for its incidental 
beauties, but tie fo for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement, both 


moral and spiri 


The PAPERS of a PARIAH 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 
Author of The Light Richard Solitary,” &c. 
Large post 8vo. Ss, net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect 
may be, is profoundly interesting and intellectually refreshing. 


POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q”’). Crown avo. @s, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Spectator.—“‘ ‘ Poison Island’ is a first-rate entertainment, and leaves us 
with our admiration unimpaired for the fantastic and intrepid invention of the 


beneficent ‘Q’” 


THE PRINGE’S VALET. 


By JOHN BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ Mr. a portrait of Prince Charles Edward which 
fits in with the 7é/e of a hero o The reader will find plenty of enter- 


tainment in these picturesque pages.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BRIDGE. 


To every player of the best of games 
there must come moments of doubt—doubt as to 
rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as to practice. 
Mr. Dalton’s latest book,“ ‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE,” 
should always be at hand for purposes of consulta- 
tion. It is admitted by the critics that it is the 
STANDARD WORK on the greatest of card games. 
The title “‘Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it is BRIDGE for Saturday play 
only ; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Even though‘ Saturday’ Bridge” were primarily 
concerned with Saturday for some peculiar reason 
it would make no real difference: Bridge as 
played on Saturday must be Bridge as played 
on Mondays or Wednesdays or any other day. 
Whenever and however it is played, the Referee 
zs one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book is published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 


Mr. THOMAS SECCOMBE in the TRIBUNE.—‘‘A book in which 
wit and wisdom upon a theme so difficult and so inscrutable 
are finely interblended throughout, it constitutes in itselfa . 
distinction of the highest moment to English criticism and to. 
English scholarship.” 

TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Raleigh has given us an essay overflowing 
with life, crammed with suggestion, full of stimulating idea 
and happy turns of phrase, and with no dull page from 
beginning to end. It is table-talk in excelsis, stamped with 
all the freshness and brightness of an original mind.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘There is no better essay on 
Shakespeare in English than this volume. ... Dr. Raleigh 
has produced a volume which must long be the most desirable 
introduction to, and apologue on, Shakespeare the man and 
dramatist.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Pro Fide Mea. 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS 
IN AFRICA. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. Iilus- 
trated. 5th Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


REISSUE, WITH NEW APPENDIX, 


FIELDING. By Austin Dosson. 


Crown 8vo. Library Edition, 2s. net ; Popular Edition, 
Is. 6d [2uglish Men of Letters. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE MAY NO. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, ~ 


The MAY NUMBER contains : 

BALLOONING BY MOONLIGHT. Narrative of a Woman's Trip over 
the Apennines. By Grace pI CAMPELLO DELLA Srina. 

NOTRE DAME DE LAON (French Cathedrals). By Evizasersx 
Rostns PENNELL. Pictures by Josern Penne er. 

STORIES OF WHISTLER. By Otro Bacuer. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

Also ready VOL. LXXIII. NOV.-APRIL 1907. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—MAY 1907. 
A NOTE ON THE IRISH QUESTION. By the Right Hon. Watter H. 


LoxG, J.P., D.L. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. By Stone 


Wuitman, F.R.G.S. 
WHAT AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION MEANS TO-DAY. By Six 

Francis CHANNING, M.A., J.P., M.P. ; 
SOME LETTERS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 


THE INCOME TAX. By Benjamin Taytor. 
THE CENTENARY OF SAMUEL WARREN. By Lewis Mgtvitis. 


LORD CROMER’S LEGACY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE NAVY. By Excusirtor. 


SEX AND SUFFRAGE. By Mrs. St. Crair Stosarrt. 
POBIEDONOSTZEV, THE APOSTLE OF ABSOLUTISM AND ORTHO. 


DOXY. By Dr. Anceto S. Rapporort. 
VISIGOTHIC ART. By L. Hiccrn. 
THE REALMS OF SATURN. By E. V. Hewarp. 
JUVENAL ON LATTER-DAY PROBLEMS. By Mrs. H. W. Nevinsom. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A 
THE OLD ROOM. Chapters I.-VI. 
THE STOOPING LADY. Chapters X.-XII. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LimiTep. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE BEST TERMS Ge Compeny cad Advertising. Advice, 
— Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


By Cart Ewavp. 
By Maurice Hew certr. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. -—-SHEPHERD’S 


of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 
EARLY TERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, 


the 
7 SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's Square. 
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_ SALES BY AUCTION. © 


A COLLECTION OF MEZZOTINT AND OTHER PORTRAITS, EN- 
GRAVINGS BY W. HOGARTH, &c., the Property of A GENTLEMAN. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, J 13 Wellington Street, 

Straad, W.C., on FRIDAY, Mav 3, at One o'clock p 
A COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT and other PORTRAITS, incipally 
English, Engravings by W. Hogarth, mostly in early states, &c., the Ye of 


_a Gentleman. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sin Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstocx 
Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E,—Moder Education. Masic 
Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 


the Misses HoLmes. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY of the late HENRY CHARLES HAR- 

FORD, Eso., of Stapleton House, and Frenchay Lodge, Gloucestershire. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL La AUCTION, at their House, No. 3 Wellington Street, 


‘Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 6, at One o'clock precise 
A PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Henry Charles Harford, Esq., sof 


R. J.J J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 


» Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Rucmieations, WOOL. 
November, 1 ilson (Oxon., first July, 190 
(Somerset L. i iS first trial). SANDHURST. J. 
bam (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 


19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


‘Stapleton House, and Frencha Lodge, Gloucestershire, 
‘Rare and Valuable Books and Tracts relating to the Earl beers of Am 

n n Smit oyages and ravel s, Poeti orks, opogsa 
‘History, re Karly Printed Books, including Aesopz Fabiz. 1 sod 
Carolina, 1682 : and Fletcher's Pla Eden and Wilke, *Fravayle 
-in the East and West Indies, 1577; Foxe's } est Fox, 1635; Harrington's 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, &c., 1596 5 Captain James's Strange and Dangerous 
Voyage, 1633; Milton's Paradise Lost and Regained, First Edition ; Complete 
"Pack of Satirical Playing Cards; Shakespeare's Traged Koh Hamlet [1636] ; 
~Stafford's Pacata Hibernia, 1633, Early Printed Books on —- ; Turberville’s 
‘Falconrie, &c. ; a few interesting Early Engtisb Manuscripts, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may te hed. 


— 


Price Half-a-Crown, post free. With 26 Full-page Illustrations. 


BIBLIOTHECA PRETIOSA: 


Catalogue of an unusually Choice Collec- 

tion ot Books and Manuscripts, including 
MNCUNABULA, RARE EDITIONS OF EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
ont SPENSER, DEFOE, GEORGE 

RBERT, and IZAAK WALTO , and 
EARL Y MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, 

Besides a ma Collection of Rare LITURGICAL Sune, including 

HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


RENRY 4... & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccaprtty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Preseats. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 
for period, free to any naming ng 


EDUCATION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June rrth, rath, and 1##th.—At least FIFTEEN 
HOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 r annum ; including Two Scholarshi 
for sons of members of the qriheeey SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships for 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the first of Three Entrance Scholarships 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, the of 
per annum, te for t with preference for ucated, or 
in HEREFORDSHIRE.” Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—THE ROYAL 
NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 

Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. Recog- 

nised by the Army Council. Large Gymnasium. Swimming 

Bath. Chemical and Ph Laboratories. et Corps, &c. Recent honoars : 

Scholarship, Balliol College. First Class Classical oderations : Scholarship, 

Charing Cross Hospital. Admissions to Sandhurst and Osborne, &c. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RURBIE, D.D. : or Secretary, 

32 Sackville Street, London, W.. NEXT TERM BEGINS May on. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, June 4th, sth, ant 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), five or more of £50, and five ay more of per annum. uncil Nomina- 
s, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to So y= who do well but fail to obtain 

® scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
: PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


and successful TUTOR (London 


bm prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest 

"Clan College (ost Cam Honours 
oderate terms. — H. 

143 Willesden Lane, APPERPIELD, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
lish to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 
School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY. —_New Coutacs.—6o boarders. Pro- 


Work- 


BSOTSHILL, R 


School, Londoa). 
536 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealin, .—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH 
Enlarged lines, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides, 
Preparation for all exams. Terms very reasonable. ‘The school is situated in one 
of most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light. gravelly soil at socuneee 
able elevation, and en joying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR_ ETEMLA - EYT ON can _ receive 
ils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at red 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references, 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Wuegen, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, neaR FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


House, BripGwater. 

~ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised A Board of Education, Thorough 

for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
L. Everpetr, L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education, Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘* Casacua.” Westsury, WILTs. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, ens Oho: Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.—Principal, Mrs. 


Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop-Ho te. 


eens LOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) | gg GIRLS. —Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. taught. 


[ | PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirtox, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


es PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing Scheel for Girls. 


HOTELS. 


BLY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Delightfully situated adj enley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. font bier with Moderate 
R. T. Duxg, roprietor. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmgr, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Geo. Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE | PRIVATE 


HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. ly Seventy Apast- 
ments. New and room just added, Lites: table and inclusive 
terms.—Cotuins, 
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A BOOK TO DELIGHT EVERY 


BRITISH BIRDS: 


WITH THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
Illustrated by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 
IN SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


NOW OFFERED FOR £5 Ss. THE SET. WORTH AT LEAST DOUBLE. 
Vol. Mm. 


BIRD LOVER. 


Vols. I. and ie 
ORDER PICCARE. ORDERS STRIGES&ACCIPITRES 
ORDER PASSERES. By Dr. A. G. BuTer. By the Rev. M. A. MATTHEW, 
By Artuur G. Butter, Ph.D., | -B.O.U., &c. 
F.L.S., &c., &c. ORDER STECGANOPODES. By Henry O. Forses, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Vol. IV. { Vol. V. Vol. VI. 
ORDERS HERODIENES AND ORDERS CALLINA, FULICARIA, | ORDER GAVIA. 
By Hawny O. Fonsss. AND ALECTORIDES. By Henry O. Forses. 
ORDER ANSERES. | By W. B. Tecermerer, M.B.O.U. ORDER PYCOPODES. 

By Joun Corveaux, F.R.G.S.,&c. | By O. V. Apuin, F.L.S., &c. 
ORDERS COLUMBA AND ORDER LIMICOLA. ORDER TUBINARES. 
PTEROCLETES. By the Rev. Henry H. SLater, By the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON, 

| M.A., F.Z.S., &c., &c. M.B.O.U. 


By W. B. 
_ The merit of this great work on British Birps is that whilst its authority is undisputed, its simplicity brings 
it within the comprehension of the non-expert student and bird lover. It contains 29 large Plates in Colours, 
illustrating nearly 400 eggs, and innumerable full Plates of the birds themselves. 


Orders for the work should be sent, together with cheque for Five Guineas, to 


THE PUBLISHER, “British Birds,” 
c/o THE SATURDAY Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR A BOY. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6. 


BIRDS’ EGGS BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of 
the Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow-Bunting, nine 
of the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work “ British Birds with their Nests and 
Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of the 
Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the 


text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent as above to the Publisher, together with Postal Order for 10/6. 
53° 
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OF THE 
OF THE 


Instituted A.p. 1655. 
THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD FESTIVAL 
will be Celebrated under the 
DOME OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
on MONDAY, April 29. 
CHOIR of 250 VOICES and FULL ORCHESTRA. 
The Service will commence at half-past three with Sullivan's Overture, ‘In 
Memoriam.” 
The Anthem will be ‘‘O Give Thanks unto the Lord,” composed specially for 
this oceasion by Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, Organist of Eton College. 
The SERMON will be Preached by the Rev. CANON WM. HARTLEY 
CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral Church of St. Philip, Birmingham. 
The Service will conclude with Beethoven's ‘* Hallelujah " Chorus. 
The Lord Ma and Sheriffs, the Archbishops and Bishops, Stewards, and 
others will attend. 
The ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the same day in the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, at six o’clock for 6.30 precisely, the LORD MAYOR presiding. 
for the first time present a Donation of Nee Guineas or upwards, 
and those who have held the office before a donation of not less than Twenty 
Guineas. 
SUMS PAID IN 1906. 
In Grants to Necessitous Clergymen es £3955 0 
In Pensions and Grants to Widows and Aged Single Daughters of 
Clergymen .. oe oe oe eo ++ 14,416 0 0 
In Grants to Clergy Children (99 being Orphans) towards Educa- 
tion, Outfit, or Apprenticeship .. ee ae ea 4,630 © 0 


£23,001 0 

The total number of Grants and Pensions in 1906 was 1,780. 

Tickets are issued to all Governors and to all who subscribe to the Funds of the 
Society. New annaal subscribers may have them on application on payment of 
their subscription. 

Bankers—Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Registrar—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 

Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 


LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK. 


‘Tue thirty-sixth annual ordinary a ing of shareholders of the London 
on 


| trade, and money is eagerly taken at higher rates of interest than have rnled for a 


long time past. In the profit and loss account, the gross profits of £408, 
£31,000 more, and on the other side the charges are £4,000 more, which yt 
| sented by additions to the salaries of the staff. Well, we have to deal with an 
| available balance of £30 ; we have already lied £37,500 thereof to the pay. 
ment of an interim dividend of ros. a share, we now propose to make a lite 
distribution, together with a bonus of 10s. per share, making a distribution for the 
year of 15 per cent., free of tax, on the ~y capital of the bank. These pay: 
ments will absorb £112,500, leaving a balance of £196,365, which we propose to 
with by transferring £60,000 to the reserve fund (raising it to £760,000), to apply 
£30,000 in reduction of bank premises account, to transfer £6,000 to the staff pen- 
sion and benevolent fund (making it £60,000), and to carry forward a balance of 
£100,365. 1 have to explain that the important sum we propose to write down from 
mises account is in view of a very considerable outlay we shall have to make in 
ilding much larger premises in the city of San Paulo, where our business has 


quite outgrown the present accommodation. The reserve fund, at £760,000, is 
more than our paid-up capital ; but we had in view the recommendation we have 
made of an increase of capital—to which I now beg to refer. The last addition made 
to the capital was in the year 1891, and during the interval of sixteen years which has 
elapsed our business has not only developed very considerably, but it conti to 
do so, as is evidenced K/ the figures we have put before Bi -3 to-day. Then, as you 
know, the bank is established in many places and in different countries, and we 
feel that additional capital is desirable in every respect We have, therefore, no 
hesitation in recommending to you that the capital of the bank shall be increased 
to £2,000,000, by the issue of 25,000 20 each, on which £10 will be 
called up, ing the paid-up capital of the bank £1,000,000. The new shares 
will be offered, in the first instance, to the shareholders on the register 
today at a premium of £6 per share, in the proportion of one new 
share to every three shares at present held. I now beg to move the first 
resolution, namely: ‘‘ That the report and accounts of the directors, now 
read, received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the directors, a dividend of 10s. a share, free of income-tax, making, with 
the interim dividend of ros. a share paid in October last, a dividend for the year at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital of the bank, and also a 
bonus of ros. per share, or 5 per cent., free of income-tax, on the paid-up capital, be 
declared, the same to be payable on and after Friday, the 26th inst.” 

Mr. C. D. Rose, M.P., seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved : ‘‘ (1) That the capital of the Company be increased 
to £2,000,000 by the creation and issue of 25,000 new shares of £20 each ; (2) that 
the shares constituting such increased capital be, in the first instance, offered to 
the shareholders in proportion to the number of their respective shares, at a 
premium not exceeding £6 per share, and with a right in the participation with the 
existing shares in the profits of the current year, and subject thereto that the 
directors be authorised to issue all or any of such shares at such time or times, and 
either at par or at such premium, and generally on such terms and conditions as 
the directors may think fit, and to apply and dispose of any moneys secured by way 
of . as the directors may determine.” 

Ir. Rose seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
Chairman then moved a vote of thanks to the Staff, which Mr. Ewer 


and Brazilian Bank, Limited, was April 23, at the offi 7 Tokenh 
Yard, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. John Beaton (chairman of the company). 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Saunders) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said he was very glad Soy were able to present a statement of 
accounts showing that the ity of the bank had been well maintained during 
the past year, and also that their business was progressing. After making ample 
provisions, including a bonus to our staff of 10 per cent. on their salaries—which I 
can assure you up bare richly deserved—the net profit amounts to £208,000, being 
an increase of £25,000 on that of last year. The satisfaction which you have just 
expressed at these figures will not, I am sure, be lessened when I tell you that the 
profit is the result of an all-round regular bust , and i ity, practically, from 
bad debts. When I had the pleasure of meeting you last year I remember that I 
referred to the coffee valorisation scheme, which at that time was under consideration 
in Brazil. Well, later on it received the sanction of Congress, and has for some 
little time past been in active operation. I may say here that the Brazilian exports 
of coffee last year amounted to £28,000,000 and of rubber to £ 14,000,000. Those two 
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ATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital oe $4,233,325 
Paid Up ee oe oe oe ee ee 46,665 
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Notice is hereby os that the RATES OF INTEREST allowed for Money 
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PHILIP HAROLD WADE, Manager. 
WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, Sub-Manager. 
Approved mercantile bills discounted. Loans granted upon negotiable securities. 
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articles, therefore, “pues $42,000,000 of the whole of the exports of £53,000,000, 
gr, Say, 80 per cent. Iam glad to say that our branches in the River Plate continue to 
do very satisfactory business. In the Argentine Federation there is great activity in | 


current market rates, and for longer periods upon specially agreed terms. 
No. 35 Cornhill, E.C., 25th April, 1907. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


j | | ! 
| |Ge-pennuis| Jumpers | Nourse | FERREIRA LANGLAAGTE Dursan 
| Gren Deer, | Rose Deer, D | “Deer, | Mines, | Dep, Deer, Roopepoort 
Limitep. | Limitep. Limitep. LimiTep, Deep, Lro. 


| 

Limitep. | Limite. 
} 


FINANCIAL QUARTER ENDING Jan., ‘o7 | 31st Mar., ’o7 31st Mar., 'o7 


31st Mar., ‘o7 Jan.,’o7 | 31st Mar.,’o7 | 31st Mar., ’07 | 31st Jan.,’07 31st Mar., ’op 


Mine. | | 

eet driven, su’ | 
3,102°5 31355°0 31435°0 | 4,568'5 23399 | 31226'0 2,824"0 

oO e 

by drives, &c. .. | 79,088 125,190 111,321 1195732 126,972 | 124,940 151,442 118,369 | 95555 
TOPING— | | | 
Tonnage Stoped, including | | { | 

Orefrom development faces! 68,733 | 103,489 | «85,039 108,217 100,657 | 39,734 
No. of Stamps in tion 100 | 200 200 x00 | 180 | 120 200 175 | 60 
pone 60,082 89,7 86,425 56,434 89,660 68,104 96,687 85,218 31,050 

y per Stamp per 24 hours | 
Cy: (tons) 77207 5°503 | 6044 5°820 | 6°684 5°925 6°465 
Tons Concentrates treated.. | - | - - 
Tons Sandstreated.. ., 36,610 60,602 56,369 38,055 54,095 48,928 61,530 60,229 | 20,728 
Sines 23,203 31,083 | 36757 33,187 25,022 10,829 
‘otal Tonstreated .. 59,813 91,685 53370 124 397 941717 85,251 34,557 
Gold Production. | 

ill (fine oz. 149720°874 535°584 13,593'070 29,837°803 28, 324'067 22,366'944 
Cyanide Works (fine oz.) ..7,586"s40 | 10,414°057 218°173 | 14,121°377 10,081°895 12,796"488 8,182°126 2,665 "792 
youl | 22,307°414 29,670°444 30,753°757 | #9:705"210 38,246°372 39,919 °698 41,120°555 | 30,549°070 | 11,934°770 

‘on 
(fine dwt.) .. 7425 | 66rr | 77116 | 6°983 11°723 8°s05 | 7°687 
| 


8 £88, |£70, 


jue, | 
Value of Gold produced .. £03,776 16 7 £124,264 18 8 £129,124 7 7 £82,598 


Working’ Ton Milled ADI 2°595 | 7 8296) £1 9 10'575| £1 9 
Amount oe ee 


£31,345 8 0 £35,962 13 9 £40,654 16 0 £11,6 
4o 8 0°167 | 9 4807 


Debit .. oo ee 


| £192 j 
+» £31,537 12 8 £36,236 18 10 £40,781 10 2 £12,201 


| 
Tax on Profits .. .. £3,595 o o £3 © 0} £3,746 0 0 £760 
Interim Dividends Deelared.| 
Payable to Shareholders | | 
penal on books as at | 31st Jan., ‘o7 | 
ate per cent. o oe | 


4 8 £274 55 14 


Mar., 'o7 31st Jan., 'o7 | 31st Mar.,'07 
5 
£26,194 15 0 | 


5 9 £110,339 16 10 


466,581 11 1 |£97,546 19 10|£98,186 7 2 £43,884 7 10 
£t 4 7°489 


42 19 6°634! 2°134| At 3 0'522) £1 8 37203 


13 £160,689 7 1 |£167,619 3 7 £172,597 9 1 |4128,677 19 1 Lroorg 7 6 
3°271 | 15 10129) £2 9 2693 £115 8'427/ £1 10 2°396, £1 12 


7 8 £50,209 10 3 £101,037 12 6 £75,050 9 3 + a tr tr! £6,134 19 8 
1414, £o 2°40) S058) £015 7 1873 £o 3 11420 
| 
| £387 8 1! 


15 3| *£869 2 2! *£732 410, £899 3 7 | £267 4 

2 11 £51,168 12 5 '£101,789 17 4 £75,949 12 10'£30,104 3 £6,402 4 

° 

4 


| | | 
© £5,066 o | £9,194 £7,912 0} £4,677 0 
9 (£13,389 14 & 


asd 


0,720 | £3,932 13 9 £12,697 8 7 | £16,789 


= | = 
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* Including Freehold Revenue, 
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The Saturday Review. 


American Railway Construction. 


“Tue statutory meeting of the shareholders of the South American Railway Con- 
struction Company, Limited, was held on April 22 at the registered office, 
a7 Gracechurch Street, E.C., Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, J.P., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John A. Roney) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman explained that their chairman, the Hon. Reginald Parker, was 
abroad on business. He did not know that there was anything arising out of the 
statutory report to which he need refer. He called upon the Secretary to read a 

report, prepared by Mr. Parker, describing the formation, objects, and 
of the Company. Their first business as contractors is the construction 
of the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway. The Buenos Ayres Midland Railway 
Company, Limited, which owns the concession for the railway, was formed at the 
beginning of the year 1906, with a share capital of £500,000, divided into 50,000 
-shares of £10 each, and all these shares have been issued. The South American 
Railway Construction Company, Limited, has contracted with the railway company 
to construct the railway, with the stations, buildings, and other necessary works, in 
accordance with the specifications and plans approved by the Buenos Ayres Govern- 
ment and the railway company’s engineers ; to provide the terminal and other lands 
for the purposes of the Company ; to supply certain rolling-stock and equipment ; 
and to procure, on terms to be agreed, the use of such additional rolling-stock and 
equipment as the railway company may require when it is opened for traffic. The 
work is to be completed by December 31, 1908, and the railway is to be handed 
over in complete working order to the Company on January 1, 1910, until which 
date we shall work the railway for our own benefit. The capital for the construc- 
tion of the line is assured through the financial and other groups represented in our 
Company. This meeting gives the opportunity of commenting on the action of 
otherwise serious and responsible men in hindering the business of others, because 
it happens that the others—in the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway, for example— 
with more foresight and enterprise than they, have undertaken the building of a 
railway which the Government and people of the Argentine require. It is admitted 
‘by no less an authority than the directors of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway 
‘Company—and for this purpose you may consider that company as one of a group 
-of Argentine railway companies—that a railway over almost the identical route of 
-our line is necessary and urgently needed to meet the requirements of the traffic of 
the districts that it will serve. Less than two years ago the same group were 
stating that lines of railway projected by French, Belgian, and English experts 
‘were not wanted, inasmuch as the same group, in the fulness of the success of its 
railways, had not considered the matter as urgent. The absolute need of new 
lines of railway to serve the country was, however, recognised, and the Government 
granted concessions for some of the best lines that had ever been projected, or will 
be projected, in the Argentine, and amongst them the concession for the Buenos 

Ayres Midland Line. French and Belgian bankers have provided the necessary 

capital for building others of the lines which, until 1906, the English group 

teferred to as unnecessary. Out of the numerous lines which are being constructed, 
and which ought to have been carried out several years ago by the existing railways, 

‘it may fairly be claimed that the Buenos Ayres Midland Line is the best, and is an 

English concern. The concession for the line was obtained only a few days ahead 

of a concession granted to a wealthy French group ; and if we were not building the 

tine to-day, it would be built by the group. It was thought a few years ago that the 
lines within forty or fifty, or even 100, miles of one another were sufficient ; but it is 
now fully recognised that, with the rapid development of the country and the 
spread of agriculture in every direction, railway extensions and new lines are 
urgently needed. It is not generally known that, rich and fertile as is the 

Argentine Republic, ic has practically no roads of any kind except railroads. A 

‘track across the fields, although rough, does fairly well in summer, but in winter it 

is an impossible means of transport. The only means, therefore, of obtaining the 

benefit of the richness of the country and its produce is to build railways ; and un- 
doubtedly the fortunes of the Argentine Republic, built up on the railways, continue 
to increase as the railways are extended throughout the country. I think I am 
not saying too much in stating that neither the vastness of the Argentine nor the 
Prospects of its future are fully recognised. At the present time the existing rail- 
ways, spreading over some 12,000 miles, employing a capital|of about £130,000,000 
sterling nominal value, and earning dividends of nearly 46,500,000 each year, serve 
perhaps less than one-half of the entire country. The ample room for railway 
development must therefore be apparent. The foregoing figures were taken from 
the recent publication of Mr. H. M. Carvalho, who also gives some interesting 
details of the development of Argentine railways and of the population and trade of 
the Argentine from the year 1865 to 1905. The existing operating railways in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, namely, the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, the 

Buencs Ayres Western Railway, and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Rail- 

way, are broad (1°676 metre) gauge, and are among the most prosperous in 

the world. The causes of the prosperity of the railways in the province of Buenos 

Ayres are principally three—first, the suitability of the soil for the growing 

of wheat, maize, and other grain; secondly, the entire absence of roads; and, 

thirdly, the fact that the principal port and Federal capital of Buenos Ayres 
is in the province. The agriculturist is entirely dependent upon the railways, 
for the reason that it is too costly, and, in the rainy season, even impossible, 
to cart his produce any long distance. It is generally considered that it does not 
pay a farmer in ordinary times to cart grain to a railway a longer distance than 
10 to 15 kilometres. This fact has, to some extent, kept back the full development 


of the province of Buenos Ayres, inasmuch as, although it possesses several 
th of kil of railways, only a portion of its area is under cultivation, 
and there are considerable tracts of country lying between the railways which, 
owing to lack of transport facilities, have not been found profitable to fully 
cultivate. As above stated, however, new railways to occupy these intervening 
tracts have now been projected, either by the existing railways or by others. The 
advent of a new railway is looked for with the utmost interest. desire on the 
»part of the owners and cultivators of land, and it has been invariably found that so 
Soon as a new railway is in construction, or even jected, the land is put under 
the plough in anticipation. The Buenos Ayres Midland Railway will occupy one 
of the widest of the many intervening spaces between two existing broad-gauge 
tailways. The average width of the intervening space is—except near to the city 
of Buenos Ayres—about 50 kilometres. The new line will run as near as possible 
midway between the existing lines, and the law relating to railways of its class 
provides that for a period of fifteen years no new railways can be constructed parallel 
“to the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway within a zone of 15 kilometres on either side. 
Although the traffic obtained up to 50 kilometres will not of necessity bese mh a 


will 


idland Railway will develop its own zone, as it is located almost Ve | 

between the Buenos Ayres Western and Southern. The zone from which it 
-draw its traffic, by right of proximity, will be half the distance between the Buenos 
A thern respectively. Except, 


at all, as it becomes simply a question of the cost of cartage. From kilometre so 
mately half and half. From 
This portion of the line runs through wha 
wheat zone in the Argentine Republic, and large areas are actually under cultiva- 
tion at the present moment. During the last harvest, when conditions were 
exceptionally favourable, wheat has been raised actually on the route of the Buenos 
Ayres Midland Railway, and has been carted, either to the Western or Southern 
Railways—distances up to — at a cost of from 20s. to 30s. per ton—and 
then railed to Buenos Ayres. From kilometre 450 to 500.acertain amount of wheat wil! 
te raised ; but it can be termed mainly an alfalfa and cattle zone. Buenos Ayres is the 
only port for the whole of the district served by the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway. 
From the official diagram maps published by the Minister of Agriculture, showing 
the districts served by the various Argentine ports, it will be seen that the end of 
the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway, at Carhue, is practically on the border between 
the area served by Buenos Ayres and by Bahia Blanca, so that for the whole 
length of the line there is no inducement to ship to anyport but Buenos Ayres, 
with the result that the line will get the longest candle haul, particularly on its 
heaviest traffic. It must be understood that whole of the district to be traversed 
by the railway is at the present moment. under very considerable cultivation. The 
Minister of Agriculture has published a chart showing the yield in wheat and 
linseed for the various districts in each year. These official records for the harvest 
1905-6 show, on an approximate calculation, that the areas which by right of 
‘oximity would be served by the Buenos Ayres Midland are about 100,000 
ectares (250,000 acres) under wheat and linseed, irrespective of maize, which is 
not included in these returns. The engineers ing the survey of the line had to 
passthrough many acres of standing corn in the course of their work. It was in 
these districts that the farmers were paying enormous charges (from 20s. to 305. 
per ton) for carting their grain to the nearest railway station. It will be seen, 
therefore, what a great saving the advent of the new railway will mean to people 
in this district. This traffic, moreover, will come to the Buenos Ayres Midland 
Railway immediately each section is opened for traffic; and now that the owners and 
farmers along the route are assured of the construction, they will increase the areas 
under cultivation before the line is actually completed, and thus the railway will find 
traffic being prepared for it, not like so many new lines which have to wait the slow 
process of development after construction. In addition to the traffic mentioned 
above, there will, of course, also be the considerable passenger traffic, and in general 
commodities, and the outward freight from Buenos Ayres. At the end of the year 
1905 an — railway expert (Mr. Charles Steel, late general manager of the 
reat Northern Railway of England) made a special visit to the Argentine in 
connection with the railway ; and the report of Mr. Steel, made in conjunction with 
Mr. Oliver Budge (one of the directors of the railway company), while indicating 
the excellent prospects of the line, estimates that the gross earnings of the Buenos 
Ayres Midland on the completion of the line should be £18 per mile of line per 
week and a net earning of £140,c00 per annum, and that in the ordinary course of 
events the receipts of the line will increase as the country served comes more 
“thoroughly under cultivation and as branch lines and extensions to the railway are 
made. ore recently Mr. Budge, who has been resident for some months in the 
Argentine on the affairs of the railway company, and the engineers have, in con- 
junction with our managing director er. A. W. Krauss), pre more detailed 
estimates of the earnings of the line when it is in full working order ; and the reports 
from these experts go to show that after a few harvests the gross receipts of the 
line should be oon tothe average receipts of the other line in the same province, 
and that the net revenue should largely exceed £200,c00—sufficient to show 2 
handsome return in dividends to the eholders of the railway company and to 
give a large margin of profit over the sum required to pay the debenture interest 
in each year. It is our intention, in order to encourage the quick and full 
development of the districts served by the line, to open it in sections, so that by 
the time the line is wholly completed and handed over to the railway company a 
arge portion will already be receiving full working results. From our point of 
view, as holders of the debentures of the railway company, this confirmation by 
such competent authorities of the value of the line and its prospects is most satis- 
factory. It is contended locally that some of the English railway companies do 
not march with the times, and the difficulty in obtaining the official recognition of 
the amalgamation of two well-known lines and the extension of others 1s notice- 
able. At the same time it is significant that the Government and people of the 
Argentine will give a preference to English undertakings wherever — and 
mention only need be made of the very remarkable advance of the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway to indicate what up-to-date methods can accomplish under 
English management. Shortly after the concession for the railway was granted in 
1904 the National Government granted a concession to the representatives of a 
rench group to build extensive lines Rosario to Buenos Ayres, and from 
Buenos Ayres to the west, and also to Bahia Blanca. This concession, however, is 
Not operative in any part of the zone of the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway. As 
that zone is, however, npn, to be probably the best and most productive part 
of the country, various attempts have been made by the French company to obtain 
a footing there ; but on each occasion the Governmentiauthorities have issued injunc- 
tions against the representatives of the French line, and restrained them from en- 
croaching on the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway zone. So long as the French com- 
y does not interfere with the English company there is no doubt that the two will 
able to work amicably together, as each line is of the same metre gauge. On com- 
oo with existing railways in the Argentine, and particular! of the 
rovince of Buenos Ayres, the capitalisation of the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway is 
extremely moderate, being about £7,000 per mile, as against £10,000 to £20,000 per 
mile in the cases of the other operating railways. The work of construction on 
the line has been going on continuously since the commencement, and about 
48 kilometres of earthworks have been completed and are ready for rail-laying. 
The land (in addition to the terminal lands) for some 200 kilometres of line has been 
secured. About 250,000 sleepers and 10,000 tons of rails, together with materials, are 
coming forward, a quantity ot which have already been delivered on to the site of the 
works, and the remainder will be delivered during the next few months. Rolling- 
stock has also been ordered, and we hope the railway will be in a position to deal 
with traffic in time for the next harvest. Altogether, with reasonable good luck, 
about 260 kilometres (say, 160 miles), or about one-half of the whole line, can be 
completed and ready for traffic by the end of the present year and in time for the 
aes part of the next harvest. Our managing director (Mr. Krauss) is again io 
uenos Ayres, and the latest reports by cable and by letter indicate that in every 
way great a is being made with the construction, and assuring the success 
not only of our undertaking as contractors of the line, but also wy working of 
Li, e y 


the line to the profit of the debenture-holders and sh pany. 
ill be officially a into France, 


The debentures of the Railway Company wii ; 
Holland, and Belgium at an early date, the necessary in connection 


with that introduction being now completed. , = 
Mr. Stevens proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, 
which was cordially agreed to. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Dividend No. 35. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment on or after MONDAY, 6th May, 1907, of DIVIDEND 
No. 35 (110 per cent., i.e. 22s. per share), after surrender of COUPON No. 23, at 
any of the following addresses :— 


The Head Office at Johannesbuzg. 
The London Office, No. x London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


The Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Brussels. 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 
be lodged any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven 


and Two. 


Ayres Midland and the Buenos Western and Sou 


@erhaps, at the extreme edges of this zone, there will be no question of competition 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 
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igh freight. This will be an advantage during the construction period, as it 
‘enable the traffic to be handled with, comparatively speaking, a small amount of 
rolling stock, and at the same time produce a very fair revenue. _ Up to kilometre 50 
‘the railway may be considered, to a certain extent, in competition with the Buenos 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Revised Ss in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and 
Maps. Thirteen Volumes. Large crown 8vo. cloth. 
15s. each (sold separately). 
NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Vol. I—AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Professor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. 
years the geographical materials regarding Australia have grown 
wy, the surveys by the of Lands, 


conseq 
Wallace's ly, been is out of 


EUROPE. Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (ex- 
cluding the North-West). By Geo. G. Cutsnotm, M.A., 

EUROPE. Vol. al, The British Isles, tT 
Denmark, and w Countries. By Gro. an tee M.A., B.Sc. 


ASIA. Vol. L Northern and Eastern Asia, Ca ucasia, 
Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By 
A. H, Keane, F.R.G.5. 


ASIA. Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghan 
India, I Malay Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, Arabia 


Persia. By A. H. K«ans, F.R.G.S. 
NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I. and Newfoundland. 


Canada 
By Samvgt Evwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
NORTH AMERICA. Vol. The United Henry 
Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geol 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol I. South ‘Amerien. 
By A. H. Keans, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxuay, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. ws yp 
America and West Indies. By A. H. Keane, 
Sir Cugments R. Marxuam, F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA, VOL. II. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. Guititemarp, M.D. (Reprinting. 


AFRICA. vol I. North Africa. By A. H. Keang, LL.D., 


AFRICA. vol Il. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
of Geographical and Topographical Terms and 
Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such Terms and of Place- 
—" By \eemeenenn Knox, B.A., F.R.G.S. 472 pages, large crown 
VO. price 1s 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTRODUCTION TO PLANT 
ECOLOCY. 


For the use of Teachers and Students. 
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